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A beautiful, decorative art 
panel, of historic value as illus- 
trating Indian character and Indian art, 
suitable for the living room, den or 
library. The photographic reduction 
here shown conveys but a faint idea of 
its color and beauty. Send for it, en- 
closing 10 cents in stamps or coin. 
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AUGUSTUS SAINT GAUDENS 


By T. R. Sullivan 


AUTHOR OF “THE COURAGE OF CONVICTION; ETC. 


N tect twenty years have passed 
since the unveiling of Saint Gaudens’ 
Lincoln at Chicago strengthened sub- 
stantially the artist’s reputation, which was 
more than common strong even then. For, 
though at that 
time under forty, 
he had been six- 
teen years before 
the public and 
was well known 
as the sculptor of 
the Farragut in 
New York and , 
the Puritan in 
Springfield, not 
to mention other 
works, less fam- 
ous, ofequal artis- 
tic significance. 
The Lincoln 
statue was hailed 
at once as the 
sculptor’s crown- 
ing achievement 
and the most im- 
portant contri- 
bution to monu- 
mental art in the 
country—in short, as a masterpiece. The 
popular estimate accorded with the critical 
one, and the “wide-stretched honors” of 
Saint Gaudens from that moment became 
national. Time has not reversed the hour’s 
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verdict. The Lincoln still looms grandly 
up in the middle distance of Saint Gau- 
dens’s career, triumphant over the formida- 
ble difficulties of its subject, which he glori- 
fied rather than evaded, subordinating with 
the finest sympa- 
thy the gaunt fig- 
ure in its ugly 
dress to the spirit 
of theman. One 
may come again 
and again into 
that impressive 
presence, each 
time to wonder 
at its unaffected 
simplicity, its 
dignity and dis- 
tinction; each 
time to be over- 
come by the same 
feeling of rever- 
ence, akin to awe, 
with which one 
approached it 
first. The spell 
wrought in itout- 
lasts the years. 
Through them all 
it remains an incomparable portrait statue 
of “the first American.” 

Inspired and inspiring as the Lincoln 
statue is, it has the limitations insepara- 
ble from the single figure in portraiture, 
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and at the time of its production St. Gau- 
dens was recognized chiefly as a portrait- 
sculptor. Yet already his imagination, 
so often hampered by the exigencies of 
likeness, had found in the Puritan freer 
scope; and it had taken more than one 
higher flight in detached examples of 
ideal type, like the Vanderbilt caryatides 
and the angels for the Morgan tomb, 
which, with all their 
loveliness, suggest 
too much, perhaps, 
the perfection of 
modern humanity; 
as if these waifs of 
the heavenly host 
had equipped them- 
selves for earth with 
New England con- 
sciences. The full 
force of his latent 
imaginative power 
awaited a fortunate 
opportunity which 
was soon given him; 
and in the Memorial 
of Rock Creek Cem- 
etery at Washington 
its rare quality was 
proved beyond all 
question. 

This guardian 
genius at a nameless 
grave is of heroic size, 
in bronze,—a seat- 
ed figure, enveloped 
from head to foot in 
loose folds of dra- 
pery that leave visible 
only the face, the right forearm and hand 
on which the chin rests, and the left hand 
supporting these. It is placed upon a 
low pedestal against a stone background, 
before a marble exedra, shut in by cy- 
press trees from all disturbing influences. 
The attitude is one of serene, majestic 
repose,—an effect enhanced by the broad 
freedom of the muffling garment and by 
the surroundings which all tend, as one 
sits before it, to fix attention upon the 
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face. That, too, is in repose; and it is 
of haunting beauty, mysterious, sphinx- 
like in its expression; mournful, yet self- 
controlled; inscrutably calm in the ac- 
ceptance of an overwhelming burden, 
mystically strong in the resolve to bear it. 
The deeper meaning, thus expressed, each 
beholder must interpret for himself. Sure- 
ly, however, the name of “Grief,” some- 
times given to this 
statue, misleads by 
insufficiently describ- 
ing it. If there is no 
hope in the face, 
there is no desperate 
revolt of the earth- 
born,human soul, but 
in its place a quality 
transcendent, super- 
human, as if the half- 
closed eyes could 
look beyond our own 
extreme of sight to 
limitless perceptions. 
The sculptor, deal- 
_ing with life’s un- 
solved enigma, has 
wisely left his full in- 
tent in doubt. But 
the suggestion that 
he aimed at an em- 
bodiment of Rest, 
Peace and Knowl- 
edge, surpassing ours 
in life, seems prefer- 
able to the other. 
Infinite knowledge is 
there, in face and fig- 
ure, profound rest 
and “‘a peace above all earthly dignities.” 
To this period of Saint Gaudens’s pro- 
duction belongs that landmark, or, rather, 
skymark of New York, the beautiful Di- 
ana, surmounting as a weather-vane the 
tower of the Madison Square Garden, and 
the marble torch-bearers, in high relief, 
on the facade of the Boston Public Li- 
brary. These decorative works, differing 
widely in their treatment, are incontesta- 
ble proofs of the artist’s ability to model 











the nude on a larger or smaller. scale, 
according to the imposed conditions. 
Among many portraits in low relief that 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, dating from 
these middle years, still holds a distin- 
guished place. The presentment of the 
cheery invalid re- 
viewing his manu- 
script, as he sits in 
bed, propped up by 
pillows, is familiar 
through countless 
reproductions which 
convey wonderfully 
well its irresistible 
charm of composi- 
tion and delicacy of 
style. Again the 
master’s sympathies 
shine through the 
encumbering detail, 
giving us a Steven- 
son at once heroic 
and lovable, bring- 
ing us nearer to the 
man than we have 
been brought before 
or since. The studies 
for the original me- 
dallion, which was 
dedicated to Steven- 
son himself, were 
made in 1887; but, 
years afterward, 
Saint Gaudens en- 
larged this, turning 
the bed into a sofa, 
eliminating some 
minoraccessoriesand 
amplifying others, 
for his Stevenson 
Memorial in St. Giles’ cathedral, Edinburgh. 

Thereby hangs a tale. The Memorial 
for the St. Giles cloisters was sent abroad 
when completed, only to be recalled across 
the water by the sculptor himself, for a 
supplementary change of design, which, 
though apparently trifling, was in his 
opinion so great an improvement that it 
must be undertaken at any cost and 
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worked out in the bronze. This is but 
one of many instances serving to show 
that, like every true artist, Saint Gaudens 
is severely critical of his own work, But 
in his case self-criticism goes far; to 
lengths, indeed, which for the common, 
complacent mortal 
of commerce are 
almost inconceiv- 
able, stretching on, 
as they do, through 
years of preliminary, 
experimental study, 
pursued with un- 
flinching tenacity of 
purpose. He becomes 
thus the despair of 
committees, eager to 
fill their vacant sites 
upon a word of com- 
mand,—as if the 
golden age were back 
again, when “Ilion 
like a mist rose into 
towers” at the song 
of Apollo; they are 
forced, sometimes, to 
wait beyond the de- 
spairing point, until 
their patience is ex- 
hausted; then, pres- 
to! the thing is done, 
the impatience 
passes, and at the 
ceremonies of unveil- 
ing the new monu- 
ment these same 
worthy citizens in the 
posts of honor can 
notcommend the art- 
ist too highly for his 
devotion to their interests. Boston waited 
long for the Shaw; New York, too, for the 
Sherman; but they were worth waiting for. 
What matter a few years, more or less, of 
delay in production, when the product justi- 
fies itself as work of that high character, 
which, expressively, in one word we term 
immortal ? 

In the Robert Gould Shaw Memorial at 
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Boston the sculptor deliberately set him- 
self a task difficult in the extreme,—that, 
namely, of combining many figures on a 
large scale in high and low relief, and, as 
if this were not enough, complicating the 
scheme still further by a combination of 
the real and the ideal. The monument is 
of bronze, from which the mounted figure 


tails accurate, the faces typical, Old and 
young are there, actuated alike by the 
same determination. 'The onward move- 
ment of this rank and file and its youthful 
leader is maintained superbly, with just 
regard for that harmonious repose in ac- 
tion upon which the master-critics have 
long insisted. And over all there floats a 
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of the young colonel stands out almost 
wholly disengaged, a finished statue; be- 
hind him march the ranks of his negro 
regiment, the nearer soldiers freed from 
the background, the others gradually 
blending with it. All this part of the 
composition, the horse and his rider, the 
drum-corps heading the column, the pass- 
ing infantry with its arms and accoutre- 
ments Saint Gaudens has treated realist- 
ically, sparing no pains to make the de- 


laurel-bearing Victory, her downward 
glance gravely intent upon the troop, to 
urge it forward with uplifted hand. This 
figure has been criticized as a disturbing 
element in the scheme, a needless intru- 
sion of conventional symbolism. Yet the 
stoutest cavillers admit its beauty ; often, 
too, repeated study tends to qualify the 
criticism ; in time, they cease to notice it, 
and forget that it is there. The secret of 
this lies, perhaps, in the fact that the 
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Victory is modelled in comparatively low 
relief. Thus, while its flowing lines fill 
the space to perfection, it does not thrust 
itself. forward in the least. Those who 
are most familiar with it perceive that in 


oom 





** Right in the van, 
On the red rampart’s slippery swell, 
With heart that beat a charge, he fell 
Foeward, as fits a man; 
But the high soul burns on to light men’s feet 
Where death for noble ends makes dying sweet.’’ 


SHERMAN STATUE, NEW YORK 


treatment, symbolic though it be, it is the 
reverse of conventional. For them the 
Victory becomes as much an essential part 
of the decorative setting as the motto in 
the bronze background,Omn1a REtinavItT 
ServarE Rempvsticam, or the lines from 


Lowell’s ode, carved upon the marble base: 


The veteran of the Civil War, standing 
on this historic spot, where the hero took 
final leave of his native city, needs, it is 
true, no spur to his remembrance. ‘Who 
would not die, as Shaw died, to earn that 
recognition?” asked, lately, one of these. 
For others, the subordinate elements of 
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decoration, like the sea-nymphs on the ped- 
estal of the Farragut, or Lincoln’s Chair 
of State, touch a high, poetic note in a 
design that without them might prove lit- 
eral in its expression. Let the critics for- 
get them, if they will; we would not have 
them otherwise. Certain it is, that, as the 
artist framed it, the Shaw Memorial has 
been accepted by acclamation as a well- 
nigh faultless work, most nobly monu- 
mental. 

The Shaw was followed by the Peter 
Cooper in New York and the General 
Logan in Chicago. These portrait-stat- 
ues, wholly different in type, are striking 
examples of the sculptor’s aptitude for 
sympathetic characterization; the former 
is a seated figure of the philanthropist 
in every-day attire, interesting from its 
easy pose and sturdy, simple strength; 
the latter, frankly dramatic, illustrates a 
well-known incident of the intrepid sol- 
dier’s career. Mounted upon a pawing 
horse, he brandishes the flag above his 
head, as, riding out along the line in the 
heat of battle, he spurred his men to the 
charge. Both horse and rider, undoubt- 
edly, are spirited, vivid, lifelike, boldly 
conceived, masterly in execution. But it 
is Saint Gaudens with a difference, bent 
upon achieving a brilliant tour de force. 
Instinctively, one grows restless under the 
violence of this arrested action. 

While the studies for the Sherman were 
in progress, Saint Gaudens re-established 
himself in Paris, where thirty years be- 
fore he had acquired his early training. 
The former pupil, now acknowledged as 
a master, was made an officer of the Le- 
gion of Honor; and he contributed to the 
Exposition of 1900 models of the Shaw 
and the newly-completed Sherman, which 
most conspicuously placed, confirmed his 
fame, no longer merely national, but 
world-wide. He returned home for the 
casting of the Sherman, devoting months 
of labor, with his wonted fidelity, to its 
final touches. The statue was sent from 
the foundry to his studio at Cornish on 
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the New Hampshire shore of the Con- 
necticut, blocking the highroads for days 
with its huge bulk, to the wonder of the 
country-side, Then it was set up in the 
open air against a woodland background, 
where its details might be studied and 
worked over to the best advantage. When 
all were approved, it made its last jour- 
ney to New York; and there, in the 
spring of 1903, at the Fifth Avenue en- 
trance of Central Park, it was formally 
unveiled. 

General Sherman rides _bare-headed, 
controlling with the left hand his strong, 
high-mettled horse; the right hand is 
down, holding the hat at his side; his 
cloak is blown back, the horse’s tail 
streams in the wind. Their onward rush 
is unimpeded, and though they are alive 
with action, the action is simple, digni- 
fied, with resolute force in every line of 
it. Before them, a little to the left, half 
flying, half striding, is a winged Victory, 
her right arm extended, in her left hand 
a palm-branch. The wide sweep of the 
wings, the floating garment blown back- 
ward and upward, and the position of 
the left foot, advanced well below the 
level of the horse’s hoofs, give the figure 
a downward trend, as if it had but just 
alighted there. Thus, it is relieved of all 
heaviness, and accentuates instead of ob- 
structing the forward movement of the 
horseman, Again the artist has sought, 
as in the Shaw, to combine the real and 
the ideal. But here he has dared more, 
accomplished more, making the union 
complete in one harmonious inspiration. 
The man is humanly heroic, the grave 
goddess triumphant in her ideal beauty. 
Technically, the group is finely balanced, 
its outlines carrying well at every point; 
and the thin coating of gold with which 
the bronze is overlaid, not glittering, but 
subdued in tone, proves most agreeable to 
the eye. As one stands before it at the 
city’s heart, the monument seems to stem 
the tide of materialism that surges round 
it, uplifting the thought beyond all lux- 
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urious evidences of our commercial pros- 
perity to higher aims and nobler deeds,— 
a reminder of the past, an earnest of the 
future in its splendid recognition of the 
courage and self-sacrifice, which, at the 
hour’s need, have never failed the nation. 

“We are what all the past has made 
us.” Our inheritance of modern thought 
has been handed down through the cen- 
turies; and we move forward, bearing its 
accumulated burden from which we could 
not wholly free ourselves, even were that 
desirable. In art, though advancement 
has by no means benumbed the apprecia- 
tive faculty, our application of it demon- 
strates that we have traveled far from 
the sublimity of Phidias, the perfect 
beauty of Praxiteles. That we shall ever 
reach those heights again, as the world 
at present is constituted, seems unlikely, 
to say the least. Hitherto, the attempt 
to do so has resulted either in servile im- 
itation, or in classicalism, so-called, rigid 
and devitalized. Saint Gaudens, making 
no such attempt, accepts the inheritance 
frankly, content to be of his time, but 
resolutely setting his own seal upon it. 
In this respect he resembles the foremost 
of modern Frenchmen who were formerly 
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his masters. He has the nobility of Rude, 
the restraint of Dubois, the technical skill 
and fluent grace of their successors, now 
living. Over and above those gifts and 
attainments stands that close sympathy 
with his subject already instanced; and 
above all he displays an individual qual- 
ity, imaginative and poetic,—the individ- 
uality of genius, the divine spark, which, 
at his will, transforms itself to flame. 

The author of a modern text-book, in 
a reference to Saint Gaudens, classifies 
his work as beyond criticism. Unassum- 
ing artist that he is, the sculptor, him- 
self, would be the first to deprecate this 
statement. But to the artist wise appre- 
ciation of his fellows must be grateful al- 
ways; and the degree of LL.D. just con- 
ferred upon Saint Gaudens at Yale, as 
“the foremost sculptor of America” is a 
better expression of contemporary judg- 
ment. Best of all to him, however, was 
that spontaneous tribute occurring al- 
most at the same moment,—the open-air 
pageant organized in his honor by his 
artistic brotherhood at Cornish; a thing 
of beauty, ephemeral in its fragility, yet 
touching deeply all who saw it, as the 
crowning triumph of a lifetime. 


PERMANENCE 
By John Elliot Bowman 


_* goods depart,—their useful works abide. 
Of Jacob’s herds no sign 
Remained where once the fertile country wide 
Was pasture for his kine. 
No trace was seen of patriarchal state 
Or servants’ zealous care. 
The Savior, weary, paused at Sychar’s gate; 


And “Jacob’s Well was there.” 
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THE ENTRANCE 


By Louise Betts Edwards 


AUTHOR OF “THE TUT-TZE’S TOWER; ETC. 


IRIAM, all in white, a sprig of 
Mess jewelling her dark hair, and 
rings of holly hanging on her 
arms, shook hands with O’Neill as he 
opened the door to her. In the act, the 
rings of holly slid down, pricking her 
wrist, and fell to the threshold, whence 
the old man picked them up. 

“Happy Christmas, O’Neill!” she said. 
“There’s a lot more holly back there in 
the carriage”—indicating it with a mo- 
tion of the head—“which I don’t suppose 
you need in the least.” 

The servant shook his head. “It’s 
pritty ye luke in the white, Miss Miriam,” 
he observed, taking her cloak from her. 
“No, there’s lashin’s of holly an’ every- 


_thing else in the place, but ye’re the first 


wan to wish annybody a happy Christ- 
mas, let alone a merry wan. Not but what 
they’re kaping up very well.—They’re 
mostly upstairs,” answering the inquiry 
in the girl’s face. From the upper rooms 
descended a confluence of voices, shrill 
above them all rising the excited squeal of 
a child, who finds himself the center of 
attention. 

“Worshippin’ the baby,’ commented 
O'Neill. 

“Oh, yes! little Rod—Roger.” For 
the first time the clear cheerfulness of the 
girl’s voice seemed in peril. O’Neill’s old 
crumpled face gave no sign; but he added 
with unwonted quickness : 

“Herself ye’ll find in the dining-room, 
with Miss Anna. An’ the Judge is kind 
of wanderin’ about—” 

“Tl go there first.” She slipped past 
him, even while he was speaking, and ad- 
vanced through the evergreen-wreathed 
doorway of the dining-room. A solid, 


old-fashioned house of sixty years this, 
full of the mingled pretentiousness and 
simplicity of our forefathers. The tortu- 
ous and ornate walnut woodwork was such 
as is to-day under esthetic ban. But into 
the glooms of its wide hallway, its spa- 
cious, polished staircases with their coaly 
glitter, modern taste had imported bright 
touches of crimson carpeting and rich 
welters of color from stained-glass win- 
dows. The result was something ineffa- 
bly home-like, suggesting growth, not the 
breathless creation of the art decorator. 
And Miriam, in the moment she had stood 
in the hallway in her white frock, with 
the black walnut and the crimson for a 
background, had added to the picture the 
last intimate, gracious suggestion of life 
which baffles the decorator. O’Neill’s eyes 
followed her through the doorway. 

“°Tis pritty she lukes out of the 
black,” he mused.—Yet pretty she never 
was; only charming, inevitably graceful 
in each motion of her girlish body, put to- 
gether with a few swift exquisite touches ; 
black-haired, deep-eyed—a tiny diamond- 
spark showing in the center of each pu- 
pil, when she looked levelly at you; with 
pale fine skin, a mouth serenely sealed on 
grief, spiritual, sensitive, no rose or Cu- 
pid’s-bow—such was Miriam; not beau- 
tiful, unless, like so many others, you 
loved her. “But I’ve seen her luke wan 
enough,” continued O’Neill’s thoughts. “I 
couldn’t find it in me throat to wish her 
‘The same to you.’ *I'was Mrs. Roger 
she would have been this day.” 

In the dining-room an elderly woman 
and a girl of fifteen were moving about 
the table, placing holly-sprigs on the 
shining napkins. Both wore deepest black. 
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As Miriam appeared they looked up, with 
pleased faces flashing welcome, and the 
elder tenderly opened her arms, impeded 
as they were with prickly branches of 
holly. To her Miriam did not wish a 
happy Christmas. She laid her face down 
on the black shoulder, which trembled a 
little under it, and faltered: 

Mother !” 

Anna came and clung about the other 
two. All their arms were full of holly. 
“It’s going to be so—so hard,” she whis- 
pered, her young eyes full of tears. “We 
can’t think of Christmas, only of—of—” 

“But he would have wished us to do 
just the same as ever,” swiftly reminded 
Miriam, raising her head. 

“You think so, too, don’t you?” asked 
the mother, wistfully. She was small and 
frail, with a white, parched-looking face, 
full of gentle strength—full, too, of fine 
lines which were not there a year ago. 
“Some of the neighbors, I know—not that 
I ever cared for them; but I could not 
bear to seem lacking in respect to the 
dear boy. Yet, we have always gathered 
this way on Christmas Eve—it would be 
a second break, almost like another death ; 
and with little Roger growing up, and 
all—” She spoke—they all three spoke 
—with the elisions, the eloquent pauses, 
of those who are in subtlest accord of 
spirit, and are almost ready to dispense 
with language altogether. 

“Why, mother, not to ‘re-une,’ as he 
used to call it”—she spoke with a smile 
that was wonderful to the young Anna— 
“would only remove us farther from Rod, 
don’t you see? He was always with us— 
he seems a part of it—indeed, I under- 
stand now he was it, to me”—she crushed 
a sigh, and turned to meet the Judge, who 
had just entered with slow step and ab- 
sent air. O’Neill’s word “wandering” was 
well chosen. 

A tall, thin, stooping old man, with 
handsome, aquiline features, courtly man- 
ners, old-fashioned and heavy as the 
house and its furnishings, he was not 





dressed in black, having emphatic viev's 
on the subject of weeds of grief, as in- 
deed on almost all subjects. But his head, 
like his wife’s, wore the silver mourning 
of the old. He had “never been the same 
man”—oh crude, pathetic phrase, hal- 
lowed with long usage, saturate with sim- 
ple human pity—since the day, a bare 
seven months before, when his youngest 
had been drowned while bathing in a lake 
on the grounds of his college. The never- 
ending ache of their loss both drew him 
and his wife closer and at the same time 
impalpably held them aloof. For her 
faith was not his; she trusted in the non- 
finality of things which seemed to him 
final, and was able to find comfort and 
sustainment where he stood desolate. He 
suffered as only the stern can suffer; she 
endured as only the tender can. 

He stooped lower and kissed Miriam 
with an air of struggling cheerfulness. 
“Why!” he said. “You are all in white. 
You look pretty.” 

‘So every one seems to think,” she said. 
“J—like you,” turning to Rod’s mother, 
“did not care what people thought. I 
knew I abways had worn white at these 
Christmas-Eve dinners, ever since I had 
been engaged to Rod and coming to them 
—four years, is it not?—and that he 
would have wished nothing changed, or— 
or sad, save the inevitable fact of his not 
being here. He hated black on women.” 

“Yes, I know,” agreed his mother, hum- 
bly. “But J could not leave it off. I am 
too old.” 

Miriam pressed her hand and dropped 
it, then abruptly diverted her attention to 
the commonplace responsibilities of a 
hostess. Anna was a little dear, she volu- 
bly declared, but did not know how to 
make hot-house roses hold up their heads 
in a vase. About the table and around the 
room, in and out between their sad-garbed 
figures, she flitted like a little white moth. 

The dining-room was like all the house 
—massive, handsome, lagging behind 
fashion in the matter of furniture. Every 
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cubic inch of the atmosphere exhaled sim- 
ple and substantial comfort. The som- 
breness of the glowering black-oak panels 
and the barbaric white-marble mantel- 
piece, was counteracted by the cheer flung 
from an ornate prism-hung chandelier, 
and by the softer blaze of the candelabra 
on the table. The board itself was stately 
with silver and holly and fern and flower, 
with linen almost like alabaster for a 
background. Miriam stood with one slim 
fore-finger on her lip, the other nimbly 
counting places. Suddenly both lip and 
finger faltered. 

“You’ve set his place,”’ she said, softly. 
“TI so hoped you would.” Her eyes, a mist 
in them, flew again to the eyes in the pic- 
ture which hung, all evergreen-decked, on 
the wall directly opposite the front door- 
way. 
“T could not help it, to-day,” said the 
mother, wistfully. ‘I know people might 
say it was morbid, and would cast a 
shadow on us—his father would not let 
me do it regularly, as I wished to. But 
he said nothing when I told him I must 
set it to-day. Even Lucy, who is always 
so—so sensible, said nothing.” 

Anna spoke out. “I don’t think,” she 
said, bluntly, “that one of us could eat if 
Rod’s place were not there.” 

Miriam slipped a hand in hers. To- 
gether the three women, as close in spirit 
as the Marys at the Tomb, stood gazing 
at the beloved portrait above them, whose 
every feature they knew by heart: the 
broad, pure, still boyish brow, the great 
dark-gray eyes ablaze with youth, merri- 
ment and hope—that a mere dash of water 
could dim their iridescence forever !—the 
rich auburn rings of hair,—each of the 
women wore one on her bosom,—the finely 
chiseled, beardless lips with their curling 
smile. Anna was a fainter replica of him; 
delicately built, looking more fair-haired 
and pale-eyed in her black gown than she 
- had used to do in her bright ones, she had 
been regarded as the baby of the family 
until the coming, two years ago, of little 


Roger, Philip’s son, and her words in the 
family councils were decisive accordingly. 
She spoke again now. 

“Come upstairs,” she ordered of Mir- 
iam—of them all. The Judge, standing 
at the window with his back to everything, 
did not turn. “There’s nothing more that 
O’Neill can not do. We’ve changed the 
time, Miriam, from nine to ten. You 
don’t mind, do you? It was one thing in 
old times”—the phrase already seemed 
sadly familiarized to her childish lips— 
“to spend three or four hours at the table 
on Christmas Eve. But now . . . I 
don’t see how we shall put in two!” 

“Shall we sing carols?” asked Miriam, 
rather faintly. 

“T don’t know. I don’t see how we can, 
and I don’t see how we can’t. It certainly 
won’t seem Christmas without ‘O come, all 
ye Faithful.’ We will see how we feel 
when the time comes.—There, do you hear 
Roger’s little feet overhead? Come up 
and see him, Miriam. He’s grown so tall, 
and remembers so much! When he saw 
the Picture he said, directly, ‘Unka 
Rod? ” 

The three of them left the room some- 
what lingeringly, with many a look be- 
hind at the fourth, who made no motion as 
though he heard. He stood for several 
minutes longer, staring out the window 
at things he could in no wise have named 
or described. Men go through 
life leaving so much of its gentler and 
more human side to the women that it is a 
benumbing shock to them to find in some 
heart-cleaving crisis that there are emo- 
tions the women can not bear for them. 

Then he pulled himself together, and, 
with a glance of his own at the por- 
trait, went upstairs and doggedly played 
at “Ride-a-cock-horse-to-Banbury-Cross” 
with his grandson. 

The Thorburns— mustered to-day 
eleven strong, one less than last year— 
were such an American family as one 
meets once in a while, perhaps lives next 
door to once in a lifetime. Typical of 
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all that is best in our national life, with 
good blood enough, but not too much, 
wealth enough, but not too much, culture 
sufficient to soften, but not to enervate, 
they had had every true advantage of 
life, including sufficient contact with its 
wholesome exigencies to keep them simple- 
hearted as peasants—or angels. Under 
the guidance of a father and mother who 
continued to increasingly fulfil their 
early ardent ideals of what fathers and 
mothers were, a happy, healthy seven— 
four boys and three girls—not merely 
grew up, but literally grew together, in 
the big brownstone house which had been 
middle-aged when the Judge and his wife 
brought their first baby there, thirty 
years ago. 

Not often does a family cohere quite 
so closely as they were unashamed to do. 
At school it had been, “Oh, those Thor- 
burn boys care only for each other!” and 
the same with the Thorburn girls. Mar- 
riage, and the leaving of the home roof 
in pursuit of divergent careers, had not 
strained the bond—it had only strength- 
ened it by bringing a few more members, 
delightedly received and loyally loved, 
into the sacred circle. “Mother” and 
“father” were still the idols and oracles 
of their children. Outside friendships 
held but slight place where the tie of 
kinship was so all-satisfying. This may 
have narrowed their lives a little, but it 
deepened and sweetened them immeasur- 
ably. 

There had seemed something unassail- 
able about the Thorburns. Year after 
year, as they assembled at the old home 
for the Christmas Eve dinner which was 
a family tradition, to the weary Hindu 
mother of legend they might have seemed 
the household of which she was so long 
in sorrowful search,—that in which none 
had ever died. More, never fewer faces, 
glowing with youth, happiness and pros- 
perity, appeared each Christmas Eve 
around the great table; no voice was lack- 
ing from the lusty chorus of Christmas 








hymns and carols, which it was their gra- 
cious custom to sing, standing, in unison 
with the bells of a near-by church, which 
rang them out at midnight. Then, sud- 
denly, there was a great splash in a far- 
away lake at a Western college, a youth’s 
unheard cry for help, and all was forever 
changed. 

Rod, Rod, of all others !* Never before 
—-such was the completeness of their little 
circle—had one link appeared more than 
its fellows. But now, this one, whom they 
had simply taken for granted, very much 
as they took themselves—why, Rod 
seemed the very flower of them all! - Fine, 
frank-faced, tall, manly men were all the 
sons—but Rod the strongest and hand- 
somest ; Rod the most brilliant intellectu- 
ally, though all had won their college hon- 
ors easily; Rod the best in every way, 
they lovingly mourned, the hardest to be 
spared, . . . They met it as gallant 
and patient natures do. But his name was 
rarely off their lips, where two or three of 
them were gathered together, and Miriam, 
long ago taken close to their hearts for his 
sake, now became*to them a thing almost 
for reverence. A neighbor’s daughter, a 
favorite playmate, she had always seemed 
like one of themselves, and early,—too 
early, prudent seniors had been tempted 
to feel,—became so by her betrothal to 
Rod. There had been a little kindly head- 
shaking over the long delay involved when 
a girl of sixteen plights her troth to a boy 
not yet out of college. That was, of 
course, now a thing of the past: 


“QO too industrious folly! 
O vain and causeless melancholy !” 
It was the mother who most loved her. 
In such subtle sympathy did they dwell 
that their speech together, above all their 
speech of Rod, took on an almost cryptic 
character. Into thoughts, even hopes, 


which the dead boy’s mother could not’ 


share with his father, Miriam entered with 
ardor; together the two women stole, in 
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the gray of the early morning or the late 
evening, into cool, dim church aisles for 
quiet little services, which left their hearts 
brimming over. with peace, but which to 
the man were utterly empty of meaning. 

To-night the mother caught Miriam by 
the arm as they all went in to the dinner- 
table together. 

“T’ve had to put you opposite Lucy,” 
she whispered, penitently. “Do you 
mind much? It was either that, or put- 
ting her next myself, and somehow, dear 
Lucy sometimes—I ought not to feel it, 
but she is so—so sensible, and I do not 
seem able to bear sensible people as I 
ought.” 

She herself took her accustomed seat at 
the end of the table, with a son on either 
hand—the two younger brothers, George 
and Morris, with their wives. The Judge 
sat at the head of the board, directly be- 
neath his dead son’s portrait. He had or- 
dered it hung there, where he could not 
see it. Too much dwelling on the lost he 
declared useless—and in his own heart did 
nothing else. 

The eldest son, Philip, father of the 
two-year-old sleeping upstairs in his 
cradle, was placed at his right hand; and 
at his left, Anna, his darling youngest. 
Next her, Miriam; and at her side, the 
vacant chair to which their wistful eyes 
so often turned. Lora, the eldest sister, 
sat next, with her husband by her side. 
Lucy, Philip’s wife, occupied the seat 
next him, and Sylvester, the husband of 
Kate, the other married sister, with Kate 
herself, filled the remaining places. Kate 
and Lora had not married brothers, but 
were often thought to have done so. The 
two men belonged to a familiar type: 
bluff, blue-eyed, beefy, bull-necked, they 
were of the stuff which conquers in the 
material world, as well as wins wives with- 
out trouble. Unhampered by too great 
mental or spiritual complexity, hard- 
headed in business and warm-hearted in 
family and social circles, they adored and 
were adored by their wives, and had 


shared, once their pride, and now their 
grief, in the bright life whose light had 
been so untimely dashed out. 

“T’ve dreaded this so much for dear 
Miriam,” whispered Lucy, importantly. 
Lucy was one of those persons who keep 
you reminding yourself how good they 
really are, and how they would do any- 
thing for you. She was a tall, massive 
young woman, with high cheek bones, a 
deep pink color, adamantine blue eyes, and 
intensely practical mind. 

Her husband, to whom she had spoken, 
glanced across the lights and flowers at 
Miriam. Her eyes burned brighter even 
than usual, and she steadily held her own 
in the talk that flowed round the table. 
Only her voice was different: at ordinary 
times rather crisp and decided, it had 
fallen to a curious, breathless softness, as 
of one deeply moved. It was almost as if 
she were talking to little children. 

“She seems all right,’ commented 
Philip, in his direct man-fashion. 

“Ah, but that’s just her courage! Mir- 
iam’s full of it. If dear mother, now, 
would speak of something else beside 
Rod”—-she addressed the Judge across 
her husband. 

“You are quite right,” he agreed, 
brusquely. How often, despite all cheer- 
fulness, her eyes had, strayed to the va- 
cant chair beside her, his own keen gray 
ones under the bushy, contracted brows 
alone knew. Perhaps they had been as ir- 
resistibly drawn. “Mother,” he called 
down the length of the table, “why isn’t 
the baby here with the rest of us? Did 
you change your mind, after bringing 
down the high-chair from the garret?” 

“Lucy changed it for me,” said his 
wife, pallidly smiling. “Children nowa- 
days are not brought up so badly as we 
brought up ours. She said he never had 
been up at ten o’clock in his whole life, 
and should not begin now.” 

“J helped her put him in the crib,” 
softly said Lora, the one-time big sister, 
who had done that service for them all. 
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“He looked so cute in his little ‘feety’ 
nightgown—somehow, he reminded me so 
much of Rod at the same age.” 

“T was going to say,” broke in George, 
eagerly—“do you remember that night, 
when Rod was a little chap and was put 
to bed the same way when a party was go- 
ing on—your coming-out party, Lora—” 

“Oh, yes, I should think I do remem- 
ber! He ran down these very back 
stairs,” pointing to the door communi- 
cating with the rear passageway, kitchen 
and all humbler regions—with his little 
quilt wrapped about him, and came right 
in among the people and asked for some 
ice-cream, saying “The smell of things to 
eat always woke him up.’ Dear boy! he 
was always such a quaint baby, and never 
shy!” 

“It’s of no use,” said Philip in an un- 
dertone, as Lucy bit her lip. “They can’t 
—we can’t—talk of anything else. And 
why should we? It seems to make him 
less—less gone from us. And really, 
every one seems more cheerful, and the 
whole affair less of a trial, than I had ex- 
pected.” 

It was true. As, after the constraint of 
the first few minutes, the conversation be- 
came more and more natural, it became, 
by very reason of its naturalness, fuller 
and fuller of Rod. How could it be other- 
wise, when the undercurrent of every mind 
was, “Oh, that he were here with us!” 
when, with the warp and woof of every 
intimate recollection, every reminiscence 
or allusion, was woven the thread of his 
life? Never, perhaps, at any time had 
they spoken of him so fully and unreserv- 
edly ; never during his life with such ten- 
derness; never since his death with less 
poignancy of grief. A quietness of spirit 
fell upon them as they sat; if not a sense 
of resignation, at least a sense of touch 
with all the vastnesses of the universe, be- 
side which both life and death are but in- 
cidents. Lucy forgot to be practical, and 
joined quite simply and gently the gen- 
eral trend of the talk. The men spoke 
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without awkwardness out of their deeper 
natures—a hard thing for men at most 
times. The dullest of them were conscious 
of an atmosphere they did not always 
breathe. The very servant, O’Neill, who 
had carried so many of them in his arms 
in bygone Christmas times, stepped softly 
around the table in his deft ministrations 
to their wants, as though something 
precious lay underfoot which might be 
broken. Only the Judge among them sat 
taciturn, his troubled eyes half bitterly 
following each speaker who so easily 
named the name of his dead boy. 


“Mother’s a marvel,” whispered Kate 
to her husband. “Look at her face. 
Mother dear, are you ill?” 

She had sunk back in her chair, white 
to her tremulous lips, her thin hands with 
their thin pale rings tightly pressed to- 
gether, her light body quivering in its 
black sheathing as with the shock of some 
sudden uncommunicable emotion. The 
wrinkled eyelids drooped pathetic as 
shriveled lily-petals over the worn blue 
eyes. Speech seemed to be an impossibil- 
ity for her. At their anxious inquiries 


she feebly shook her head, and Miriam, - 


more peremptorily, shook hers, and, rec- 
ognizing that it was better to leave her 
unnoticed, they scrupulously withdrew 
their attention. Then, and only then, she 
shyly, almost stealthily, lifted her eyes, 
and flashed a startled and startling glance 
past all the others to her husband. 

Not faded, for that moment; deep, lu- 
minous with some mysterious exaltation 
he could not share, electric with some tre- 
mendous revelation, some message of the 
soul’s telegraphy he could not compre- 
hend, imperatively demanding a sym- 
pathy he could not give, they held his 
for one eager, supplicating moment. He 
looked at her steadily—kindly—blankly. 
“Do you not understand?” she wistfully 
asked, in all but speech; and, wistfully, 
in all but speech, he replied, “What 
should I understand?” 

The glow dimmed a little, and half- 
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timidly she looked at Miriam. One glance 
only—and they both dropped their con- 
scious eyes, scarce daring to let them meet 
again; but each knew the other knew. 
The mother bent her head to hide the 
light in her face; Miriam had turned with 
her calm smile to answer some question of 
Philip’s, when beneath the table she felt 
her bare arm grasped by a young, cold 
hand. 

Anna’s wide, awed child-eyes were star- 
ing intd her own. Back they turned to 
the next seat but one, and then, dilated 
with joyful amaze, returned to Miriam’s. 


Her breath seemed afraid to pass her soft, - 


parted, still babyish lips. Had these 
opened to speak, had her shaking hand 
pointed, her meaning could not have been 
more clear. Gently, half-warningly, Mir- 
iam returned the pressure of her hand, 
and Anna nestled a little closer to her 
shoulder. But now Miriam’s heart was 
beating in a wild, whirring way. 

“The pure in heart, the pure in heart!” 
she thought, exultantly. “They are not 
mistaken, they are not morbid and un- 
trustworthy, as might be said of mother 
and me. But if only some of the 
others—! some of the men . then 
I would know it was no dream ‘ 


though I know it anyway.” 

Her piercing glance swept the table, 
beginning with the Judge, whose brood- 
ing eyes she found already fixed en hers 
in grave, puzzled scrutiny. With a little 
sigh she turned from him. But the other 
faces told her nothing. Philip’s was bent 
low over his plate. George’s was averted 
from her, as he talked to his wife in un- 
wontedly low tones. The same spell 
seemed to have fallen on all their voices 
as on Miriam’s. One by one, their speech, 
—Lucy’s metallic accents, the men’s gruf- 
fer bass—seemed involuntarily to take its 
note from her hushed, emotion-thrilled 
tones, dropping softer, tenderer, as 
though all whom they addressed were sick 
persons, or were very young; until, by 
gradual degrees they dropped inaudible, 
and the conversation grew less, and finally 


the last voice died—and yet none seemed 
to think it strange that they should sit 
there at meat, and not be eating; a family 
assembled, and yet without desire to 
speak. Yet it was not a constraint that 
held them, so much as an exaltation. 

Still the Judge sat in a silence that was 
not their silence. His watchfulness marked 
how they turned their gaze to the seat 
that had been called vacant, as though it 
were the torch at which they lit their eyes. 

Of a sudden Sylvester, Kate’s husband, 
let fall the knife, with which he had been 
unconsciously playing, upon his plate with 
a clatter. The Judge started, almost ir- 
ritably. Sylvester, something of his fresh 
color lost, exchanged a significant, swift, 
half-furtive glance with Philip which set 
Miriam’s heart whirring again. The 
Judge partly rose in his seat, like one 
who had had more than he could bear. 

“What is the matter with you all?” he 
cried. 

“Why, Father!” exclaimed Anna, im- 
pulsively. It was actually Lucy who made 
an instinctive gesture to stop her. With 
lines of pain tightening around his mouth, 
her father read in all their eloquent faces 
the question which his wife’s had asked in 
vain. 

“Oh, do you not see, understand? You 
alone, of us all? You only—his father?” 

It was a moment almost too intense. It 
broke with a sound from overhead, dis- 
tinctively heard in the hush. It was the 
scudding of little feet. Sounding louder, 
it mingled at the head of the back-stairs 
with a child’s delighted chirrup. Then 
the quick pad, pad down the stairs of the 
fat, cushiony little feet. Splinters lurked 
in the steps, and it was December, but 
Lucy made no move to stop him. He ap- 
peared, twinkling all over with propitia- 
tory smiles, in the doorway—a wee little 
Willie Winkie in yellow flannel, with soft 
hair rubbed upward, gleeful, irresistible 
brown eyes, and a defiant little laugh. 

Speechlessly, almost breathlessly, they 
watched him, all possessed by the same 
thought. He paused, made a little plung- 
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ing run forward, then paused again, with 
bright eyes fixed, too young to wonder, 
on the seat beside Miriam. 

“Unka Rod!” he said, and stood still. 

His father wiped the streaming sweat 
from his brow with his cold fingers. The 
Judge, with a quick convulsive motion, 
turned his head to see if the portrait still 
hung as it had hung a moment since—on 
the same side of the room as that by which 
the child had entered, and therefore im- 
possible for him to see where he had stood. 
No, it could not have been the suggestion 
of the picture. 


Lucy extended her curling arm to her - 


boy. “Mother’s soft sweet thing,” she 
murmured, tremulously. But he ran co- 
quettishly to his grandfather, and stood 
pulling at his knees. The Judge did not 
seem to see the boy. Miriam bent and 
dropped a swift, passionate kiss—and 
who knows what else?—on his glistening 
baby head, as he finally pattered past her, 
to be gently lifted by O’Neill into his 
mother’s arms, where he lay quiet. 

More quiet sat the others. The only 
moving thing in the room was the restless 
shadow on the wall of the low-flickering 
candles on the table. It was one of those 
few, those incomparable moments when it 
is for awe, not for pain, that one can not 
speak. The Christmas morning was al- 
most upon them. The clock-hands pointed 
to twelve, and in a few seconds the bells 
from the little chapel on the corner would 
ring in the day they had looked to remem- 
ber as the saddest, instead of the most 
sacred, of their Christmases. 

In reverent consciousness of a Pres- 
ence before which fear would be a profa- 
nation, they waited its coming. Emotion, 
the hidden, half-blushed-for basis of our 
life, the secret stream that feeds it, over- 
flowed them with the sweetness of a thing 
almost forbidden, and the thongs and 
irons of mortality seemed to drop away. 
Meanings began to flash in on them 
from words and ideas that had seemed 
dead :—“Your light affliction, that en- 
dureth but for a moment,”—“O death, 


where is thy sting?” . . how empty 
they had sounded over Rod’s coffin! . . . 
to think that, after all, it was the words 
which were significant, the ears which had 
been dull! 

The bells were beginning now. In 
faintness, swelling to strength, they of- 
fered their homage to the young Day of 
days in the clear music of : 


“Christians, awake! salute the happy 


morn—” 


and then, waxing very strong and proud, 
pealed out the familiar program: “Hark! 
the herald angels,” ‘While shepherds 
watched their flocks”—while those who 
had been wont to rise and sing them out as 
the bells rang them out sat mute and mo- 
tionless listeners. 

But at the “Adeste Fidelis” Miriam 
suddenly sprang to her feet, and—after a 
moment—the others with her. Had not 
Rod loved it best, sung it best? Her 
translucent face had a splendor on it, as, 
proudly throwing back her head, she 
joined her tremulous young voice with 
those of the others, and with the pealing 
bells : 


*“O come, all ye Faithful, 
Joyful and triumphant—” 


But, after all, the bells carried on the 
hymn alone. It had suddenly stopped on 
their lips like the snapping of a thread. 
The circle confusedly disintegrated, their 
startled eyes straining, in obedience to 
crude instinct, toward the door, then re- 
turning, with tenfold awe, to one an- 
other’s faces. Then they all gathered 
about Miriam, with fond exclamations, 
and arms ready to stay her should she 
sway, and murmured adjurations: 

“Don’t faint, don’t faint, dear!’— 
“Hold her up!’ 

“T am not going to faint,” she an- 
swered with composure. She unclasped 
their arms and looked upon them quietly. 
“TI knew from the first he—would not 
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stay. What does it matter? He came, we 
saw him, we all saw him, and is not that 
enough?” 

“7 saw him,” slowly said Sylvester, as 
though scarce expecting them to believe 
him. 

“I was afraid to speak of it,” mur- 
mured one of the sisters. “Not that I 
thought any one would smile—of course 
not—but—I so feared I was the only one. 
As I looked at his chair, wishing so that 
he were there—suddenly he was there—it 
seemed as though he had been there, 
only I—” 

“He sat down with us,” said Miriam, 
simply. Her eyes still glowed. 

“Look to father,” said George, sudden- 
ly. Almost had they forgotten him, in 
their needless care for Miriam. They all 
turned, with startled faces. He had 
dropped into his seat, a strangely slight 
and bowed and pitiful figure. His face 
none could see, but the hands into which 
he had laid it, and at which little Anna 
pulled compassionately, were wet. 

“Father!” she cried, with a flash of 
comprehension. “You saw him, after all!” 

Her father raised his face for a mo- 
ment—a battle-ground of tense emotions, 
where wonder had not yet wholly con- 
quered anguish. The shattering of unbe- 
lief carries with it something of the same 
daze, the same wrench of the heart as the 
shattering of faith. “For just one min- 
ute,” he half-whispered, in a shaken voice. 
“Just in—in the vanishing. It was a 
great shock, a very great shock. . . . 
Perhaps I merely persuaded myself—I 
was frenzied with the thought that you 
could look where I looked and see what I 
could not see, until suddenly, while you 
sang, something seemed to break in me, 
and—I thought I saw. I wish 
you would all go. I can’t talk.” 

They left him, softly slipping out in 
little groups. Only O’Neill, whose pres- 
ence they had scarcely realized, did not 
seem to consider himself included. He 
moved noiselessly about the table, smooth- 


” 


ing imaginary wrinkles in the cloth, until 
the eyes of the two old men met. Then, 
as though answering a question: 

“Some of the things, sir, as seem t’ye 
onraalest are raalest,” said the servant. 
“An’ t’other way around.” 

“O'Neill,” asked the master, “did you 
see him?” 

“Aye,” quietly. “ ’Tis not the first time 
I have seen Thim.” 

In the aromatic dusk of the great ever- 
green-decked front room, the sacred par- 
lor of their childhood days, whither the 
rest of the family had withdrawn them- 
selves, Philip came up and spoke to Mir- 
iam. She had taken his sleeping boy from 
Lucy, and held him in her arms, his un- 
conscious cheek brushed by the branches 
of his Christmas tree, which loomed, a 
black, mysterious, fragrant cone of con- 
cealed delights, like a pyramid of shadow 
behind her. The bells were still rocking 
with the raptured summons of the 
**Adeste.” 

“I’ve sometimes—doubted,” Philip said 
to her, haltingly. “I’m glad I didn’t 
doubt enough to—to miss seeing him.” 

For her only answer, Miriam raised the 
small soft body in her arms and impul- 
sively buried her face against that of the 
little, blessed child who alone of them all 
had seen him without doubt and pro- 
claimed him without fear. 

“And to mother,” he went on, “it was 
—but where is mother?” 

He checked himself, and turned with 
the others to look at the black sky with 
its brilliant stars, count the strokes of the 
happy bells. They all knew she had 
stolen back to where, with grief and joy 
bowed down, still trembling with the tre- 
mendous impact of hope upon despair, an 
old man sat and wrestled with the vision 
which had been vouchsafed him, while out- 
side the still pealing bells solemnly urged 


the invitation majestical : 


“O come, all ye Faithful, 
Joyful and triumphant !” 
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blue-eyed emotional figure of an Irishman. On the morn- 
ing when his eldest child was born, he is discovered pacing Vee 

distractedly up and down the parlor floor, a-quiver with appre- Fes 
hensive sympathy, a goatskin rug clutched about his head in a Oy 
frenzy of terror lest he should hear a moan from the chamber Cr} 
overhead. ao 

When the ordeal was over and he received the announcement sy) 
that a son and heir had come to this valley of dubious joys, he Pan 
hastened to pour a fervent libation on his palpitating diaphragm, Be 
—how fervent only the supersensitive and those acquainted with ‘ 
genius can know. For genius is eminently ill fitted to withstand Bete) 
the strain of human sufferings, the unequivocal facts of life; and 5X 
of all the men I have known, this man was most exclusively a genius. tH) 

Not eccentric nor odd either in appearance or manner, he would Sy 
have passed in any company for an average animated business @A 
man, quietly dressed, presentable and inconspicuous. There was (8% 
nothing musty nor supercilious, no pose nor peculiarity, about \& 
him,—no affectation of originality, such as many young artists eed 
delight in. He had the dignity of demeanor characteristic of his fee 
race, with its substratum of exuberant animal spirits ever ready Phan 
to break loose at the slightest invitation. ) 

As impracticable and irresponsible as a child, he had the all- 
absorbing singleness of interest, the lack of versatility, the in- 
tolerance of distraction, which are, perhaps, more distinctly traits 
of musicians than of other artists. His grasp of affairs was in- 
fantile, and the need to deal with circumstances, to confront con- 
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ditions, or to meet the inflexible demands of life, was to him a 
terrifying impossibility. 

A friend once said to him that the chief attraction of heaven to 
her was the prospect of having no money matters there, and that, 
a, if necessary, she would unhesitatingly go to the other place to 
y Sai escape them. The question of money, she said, made her desperate 
\iaq = and insane. At that he started from his chair in an apoplexy of 

x) helpless rebellion, shaking his fists overhead and shouting: 
(iz “Oh, it makes me—everything!” 
eS It can not be said of him that he was eminently well designed 
UK 3 for family life, being somewhat less tractable than a young buf- 
¢ falo and more uncertain than the wind, although he was pre- 
AY eminently reverential of the ideal of family love and the beauty of 
fixe the home. In the beneficent ordering of this universe some crea- 


S tures seem not to have been intended for domestication, and it 
e AD may be that the genius is one of these. In the long chastening 
i) course of evolution man has been civilized, even woman has been 
(Co, "partially tamed, but the genius can not be conventionalized. He 
ty is amenable only to the inexplicable laws of essential being, wil- 
eg ful, uncomprehended and difficult. It is this incongruity which 
ke makes his life so often a tragedy to himself, a comedy to the 
oe “{ world, and a heart-breaking blessing to his friends. 

i) The genius is a spirit in its last incarnation. He has bounden 
©) duties to the cause of perennial and infinite beauty, and these deli- 
ae cate exacting obligations are not less necessary, though less tan- 
55, My gible than the services of the stone in the building and the coral 


-\ insect in the reef. They are more analogous to the higher, 
KES frailer, more indefinite, but more inspiriting utilities of the flow- 
es ers of the wood and the ephemera of the air. And consider what 
\ responsibility is his in the conveying to us of priceless treasure 
ES from the tenuous resources of the imagination. He is an ac- 
(] credited purveyor of more wonderful riches than ever were 

brought home from earthly adventure. He goes every day on 
an uncharted voyage to some Fairy Island, and returning to 
these gray shores brings back an invaluable freight of solace 
and gladness and rejuvenation. To all the toiling tribe of mor- 
tals he is the most unquestionable of benefactors, since he asks 
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but little and gives so much. He is not merely a member of the 
commonwealth of society, he is also an emissary from the incor- 
poreal kingdoms of the spirit. He owes allegiance to our human 
institutions, yet is always overwrought even more by the exac- 
tion of secret orders whose superhuman import he must interpret 
for our enheartening. 

The generosity of the genius is miraculous; he turns the bit- 
ter waters of life into sweet springs by a word. A few cents’ 
worth of paper and ink, a few dollars’ worth of paint and 
brushes, a little leisure and a leaping heart, and the wonder- 
working is accomplished, which may outlast the brilliancy of per- 
ished cities and the extravagance of kings. It is the genius, the 
artist, who makes this life worth living for us, who gives us 
courage to live. Without the pleasure and aspiration he pro- 
vides, we should faint by the roadside. He sustains the falter- 
ing heart, and out of his sure faith puts certitude in the doubt- 
ful mind. He is a practitioner of that creative wizardry which 
works through nature and through art alike, and is continually 
surprising us with new variants of beauty, fresh manifestations 
of goodness, larger revelations of truth. His power, which 
makes itself felt through the creation of a great opera or a 
glorious painting, is akin to the stupendous force which molded 
and sustains the universe in its perfection of reasonable and 
goodly splendor. We may clothe and feed and shelter ourselves 
through our own exertions, but it is only upon the generous 
bounty of the artist that we can depend for the great necessities, 
—a little happiness to savor living, a little fortitude to serve us in 
the end, a glimmer of faithful truth to light us down the way. 

To return to my friend, in whom the characteristics of genius 
were revealed so pre-eminently. He appears again, on our vis- 
ionary stage, at a drawing-room musicale, seated at the piano, 
still a simple unostentatious though not inconspicuous figure. 
This was the beginning of my first personal acquaintance with 
him, and the sudden revelation of his enchanted playing is un- 
dimmed by years. Other men, I am told, are more perfect tech- 
nicians than he, but I have heard no one else, except Paderewski, 
use the piano with such expressive mastery. 
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Being an organist by choice and profession, even at the piano 
he has the incomparable loving touch which only comes by the 
grace of God. I have heard men who played with head and fin- 
gers, but without emotion. From chin to diaphragm they might 
as well have been images of wood. Their performance was ac- - }& 
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an curate, brilliant, bewilderingly clever, with the soul of a hurdy- pS 

Re) 4 gurdy. Not so with this man. He hovered above the keys ca- WEAR i 
eH ressingly as a lover and a devotee. From tone as gentle as the Pie Sy 
We blowing of the south wind or as strong as the mighty thunder of fot) 
PO the sea, through all the gamut of passion and of fantasy, he i et 
Ws) juggled and drew forth, lured, captured, and presented to the Rac y 
(ae thrilling senses of his hearers the very texture of a musical fab- De GJ 
se ric. How true it is that no art can be perfect or satisfying with- Rea, 
(x out sincerity of passion and charm of feeling, however faultless {iy aes 
art it may be in form, however pretentious in conception! Zeb, 


Gay I have exalted memories of my friend, this music master, ren- EERES 
a dering many a glorious Mass, whose solemn power, tender and sores Ns 
§  seraphic, lent wings to the dweller in clay. I recall the mystical ae <)) 
felicity of interpretation he secured in themes that he composed ne , 6 
Kae as musical accompaniments to some of the “Sappho Lyrics.” It Pew 
oS is characteristic of his mischievousness that he often, during serv- / 5 o ‘ 
Ree ice, gleefully introduced one of these compositions as a voluntary, =; Goes < 
ro to the delight of his choir, and in no way to the marring of the 
3) dignity of the great humane church which he served. I remem- 
rents ber him once at a friend’s piano improvising a march for Nich- 
Hy olson’s recently published portrait of Queen Victoria and her 
Ye) Skye terrier,—the stately tread of majesty, the patter of little 
7 pads at her side, then a sudden squeak of agony from the treble, 
Se as “heavy majesty trod on little dog’s foot,” he explains. - He 
NN was ever full of a hundred delightful Irish follies and inconsist- 
encies, yet always without loss of dignity; that was because of 
the genuine abundant spirit of the man. 

I can never forget the frenzy of inspiration that possessed my 
maestro among the mighty beauties of the mountains. The 
shadowy trails through the woods, the serenity of the tall beech 
trees, the solemn dark of hemlocks, the silent glooms of the ra- 
vine, the fanciful splendor of moonlight, the Titanic slopes of 
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forested mountain wall, the romance of river road and village in 
the valley far below, the loveliness and mystery of primal nature, 
the glad voices of streams and the tender whisperings of leaves 
and winds,—all beauties to which he was unaccustomed, and all 


sources of such delight to him as was a joy to see. WS 
Some routine of composition kept him at the piano for several ne 

hours. Then he exclaimed suddenly : bea 
“T must go out and have a little walk,—get my head clear,— Wo 

get away from it for a while.” sed 
“All right,” said I, “let’s go and walk.” DEL 


He was apparently growing nervous under stress of feeling, ee 
so forth we strolled along a woodland path. But within five min- ‘J ay 
utes he bolted, with: 


Ky 
OS 
<h) 


“Well, I think I must go back now. I want to keep at that es) 
thing till I finish it. Must get it before it is out of my head.” : ) 

So home we went. That is the way of genius. We call it er- on 
ratic; it is only possessed. It must obey the call of beauty,— ree 
follow the summons of the vision, relentlessly driven on toward i) 
perfection. BK 

When the evening of his recital came, however, the muse was_ ff YA 
justified of her wayward child. Never was music more wonder- | 


ful, nor a master happier in achievement. Surrounded by ador- we) 
ing friends, in a spacious and exquisitely appropriate room, e 


with a sweep of one of the most magnificent of natural scenes (K@ 
for background, he made music fit for the angelic hosts. ail 

That was the seraph unperturbed. Next morning appears Les 
the seraph distracted. He was to take an early train, the stage ex 


to call for him at six o’clock. At five minutes of six it arrives; 
he jis called; and I go into his room to see if he is ready. He is 
just out of bed, and begs me to plead with the driver to “wait 
six minutes, just six minutes.” I go to secure that respite for 
him, and presently return to find him turning round and round 
in the middle of the floor stamping down one heel into his boot, 
and uttering helpless little grunts, inarticulate noises, half-moan, — 
half-whimper, like a lost puppy. Seeing me, he sputters: 

“All right, old man, I’ll be there, I’ll be there.” 

He was milling round in a circle by this time, trying to fasten 
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his suspenders. When it came to his collar, he had no collar- 
button; it was packed in the bottom of his dress-suit case. He 
swallowed a drink of coffee on his way to the door, and the last 
I saw of him he was flying down the path, flurried almost to 
tears under his burden of tragic afflictions, with his suit-case in 
one hand and his collar and buttered roll in the other. As he 
entered the stage, he called back hopefully : 

“T’ll get a collar button at the station. Good-by, old man!” 

Lovable, guileless, inspired, wilful, inconsequent master of 
music, dreamer of dreams, and creator of beauties that make life 
easier for the rest of us! So he always was,—always in the 
double réle of unconscious comedy and sublime harmonody. 

Again my friend immortalizes himself on a certain winter’s 
day at the organ of St. Michael’s, lost in the solemn service of a 
poet’s funeral, rendering a master’s tribute requiem to passing 
of a brother artist,—the hoblest farewell that a son of earth 
could give to one who had loved the beauty of life so truly. 
There in that hour of sorrow genius flung wide the doors of the 
house not built with hands,—translated the scene from one of 
mourning for a comrade’s departure into one of triumphant 
participation in the glorious ceremonial of his superb progres- 
sion. The window above the altar, suffused with the warm light 
of the noonday sun, became an open door in the shrine of the 
grail, held ajar to welcome one of the gentlest of knights errant 
at the end of his great quest. 

Who is grateful enough for the exquisite solace of music? 
How it gives form and utterance to yearnings of the spirit which 
are beyond the reach of words! It is as variable as the moods 
of man himself. And it is this adequacy of music, its natural 
plasticity and adaptability, which make it so welcome at all times 
as never to be inappropriate. How it makes plain and com- 
municable faint shades of emotion, great passionate griefs and 
ecstasies of desire, which no speech is competent to embody! So 
delicate, so sensitive, so sensuous, so instinctive and elemental, 
there is no art comparable to it for range and scope of service 
in helping man to express and understand his own dumb be- 
wilderment of soul. 


) Franklin Lala 
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have suspected that the house con- 

tained anything so mean, so sordid, 
so forlornly down-at-the-heel as that 
fourth-story, rear hall room. For it was a 
brown stone of haughty, self-contained 
aspect, whose shrouded windows gave it 
the correctly impassive air and whose lo- 
cation—the very tip of Murray Hill— 
was just far enough removed from Fifth 
Avenue to suggest a delicate holding 
aloof from that thoroughfare’s almost too 
pronounced vivacity. 

Not that every one would have dis- 
cerned all this, for the eyes that see not 
and the ears that hear not abound now as 
in the days bygone; but the girl who tem- 
porarily occupied the shabby box of a 
room winced at its threadbare shame, at 
the indignity of its dingy walls, the 
spiritless contour of the bed that pa- 
tiently retained the imprint of careless 
lodgers, long since gone on their devastat- 
ing way. 

Instantly she had divined that it was 
the mansion’s skeleton in-the closet. And 
in truth, the more familiar she became 
with the painful shortcomings of the 
room, the more the schooled air of per- 
petual denial that No. 65 bore upon its 
front delighted her. It said as plainly as 
a dumb thing could: “Hall rooms? 
Really, I can’t say. Perhaps you would 
better see a servant!”? And that, indeed, 
was part of the joke, for there were no 
servants! Nothing but the landlady and 


Piss its exterior you would never 


her family, who were wont to arrive on the 
top floor in a state of ostentatious pant- 
ing that caused them to announce chance 
callers. in broken, disjointed sentences 
fraught with a deep reproach. 

But for a lie so plausibly told and so 
consistently adhered to, the girl could feel 
only a profound respect. She liked the 
indomitable hauteur with which the house 
made the best of a bad matter, and her re- 
spect was warmed and tempered by sym- 
pathy. Had not she, too, need to keep a 
stiff upper lip—and the way the house did 
it braced and strengthened her, tiding her 
over those perilous moments of weakness 
that might otherwise have driven her to 
some of her comfortable friends for sym- 
pathy. 

Once indeed—but that was before she 
and the house understood each other— 
she had been guilty of that indiscretion 
and she still carried mental black and blue 
spots in memory of the occasion. But 
wisdom—slow flower of suffering—had 
bloomed in her at last; and if she sus- 
pected that optimism is, after all, nothing 
more than the faculty of taking other 
people’s troubles gaily, the suspicion con- 
tained more of humor than of bitterness. 

When, for instance, her friend—whose 
taste for things crisply new and gorgeous 
was proverbial—sat for a brief space in 
that small, shameless room that showed its 
bare places with the sang froid of a street 
gamin, and remarked cheerfully, “Why 
this isn’t a bad room, Elinor. I shouldn’t 
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think you’d mind this!” the girl had 
gazed at her in bewilderment for a mo- 
ment. She opened her lips to speak, then 
softly closed them again. Optimism such 
as this demanded the tribute of silence 
and the bowed head. But she felt marked- 
ly closer to the house after that and fell 
into the habit of indulging in whimsical 
confidences to the composed fagade as she 
passed, in and out. 

“I occupy the entire second floor,” she 
soliloquized mendaciously upon one of the 
earliest of these occasions—“As a guest, 
of course,”’ she went on hurriedly—*Now 
don’t, pray don’t think that you’ve be- 
come a lodging house.” 

Then, in order to make things crystal 
clear, she resumed: 

“No born New Yorker need be remind- 
ed of that sweetly reasonable social prin- 
ciple—‘You pat my back and I'll pat 
yours.’ ” 

Before she could get further an un- 
seen hand slightly raised and as quickly 
iowered a shade at the nearest window—a 
commonplace occurrence, but now become 
a sign, a recognition, the flicker of an eye- 
lid that betrayed perfect understanding. 
Apparently she had struck a chord that 
vibrated, so she finished demurely : 

“You pretend that you haven’t an 
idea that this lumpy parcel contains 
bread, a can of tongue and the nutritious 
banana, and I’ll pretend that I have never 
even heard of that little beast of a hall- 
room that makes you turn a darker brown 
every time you think of it.” 

The entente cordiale thus established 
was a source of continual comfort to one 
at least of the parties to it. Every 
glimpse of that indomitable front was a 
prop to the girl’s spirit, which now and 
then sulked and gloomed for the gaieties 
that were its due—for the dinner pageant 
of gleaming glass and silver, the soft 
candle-light, the “joy” clothes, the pleas- 
ant chatter—all the glamour of the irre- 
sponsible moment that tips the busy day 
with gold. 


Truly, early struggles, like impression- 
ist pictures, should be viewed from a dis- 
tance. At close range their crudeness of- 
fends, they become hideous blurs. But it 
is getting them into focus that hurts, that 
more than once in the history of the world 
has transmuted a beautiful faith into a 
boundless cynicism. 

Occasionally, then, the girl felt the bit- 
ter waters rising. More than once she saw 
the house through a mist, as on the day 
when she heard one of her friends confide 
to another: 

“Poor, dear Elinor! I just love her, 
but it doesn’t seem wise to ask her to form- 
al things. In the first place she hasn’t 
the clothes, and in the second, it would 
only make her discontented.” 

She remembered that somewhere Rud- 
yard Kipling has humorously called at- 
tention to the manifest advantage of hav- 
ing a jujube tree for a husband. Now, 
with a rainbow smile, she perceived that 
there was even more to be said in favor of 
having a house for a friend and paused 
a moment to pat one of the pillars of a 
doorway that might have been described 
as faintly Greek, with a little rush of 
satirical warmth. 

It is part of the beauty of having a 
house for a friend that you never have to 
talk unless you feel like it. Just to think 
is enough, and something like this was 
running through the girl’s mind as she 
stood there, with her hand resting on the 
pillar as if it were the shoulder of a per- 
son. 

“You dear, proud old thing, you may 
look as stuck-up as you like, but as a mat- 
ter of fact you have a heart. I would ever 
so much rather have you for a friend 
than some of those lovely bipeds with 
their swish-a-wishy petticoats, who loll 
about the earth telling me how thankful 
I ought to be to be able to earn my own 
living and how wicked it is to get blue! 
But oh my—how they squirm when a 
roseleaf becomes crumpled! Their charm- 
ing optimism is forgotten then and they 
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raise reproachful eyes to Heaven—the 
foolish things! As if it were never their 
turn to be it!” 

The beatific contemplation of a picture 
that rose vividly before her mind’s eye at 
this point cut short her thought-tirade 
—Marcia Suydam, ludicrously suggestive 
of Dido at the ruins of Carthage, her 
Japanese poodle dead, and the cook, but- 
ler and parlor maid united in an invinci- 
ble triple alliance that dictated terms and 
made no concessions. This, Mrs. Suydam 
seemed to feel, was “woe’s self, and not the 
masque of woe.” And Elinor, choking 
back a grin, had gravely quoted: “Hast 
thou considered my servant Job—?” 

At the memory, the rainbow smile 
deepened into a rich laugh. After all, 
she and the house had the best of it. She, 
at least, had a sense of humor. And yes 
—she must have optimism also; for now 
that she thought of it, she had taken the 
dead doggie and the triple alliance just 
as calmly as Mrs. Suydam took her own 
gray, stinted existence. Apparently, it 
was all a part of the game. 

“Still,’—-she confided archly to the 
house,—“the truth remains that unless I 
begin to succeed pretty soon, I shall not 
have enough strength to put my best foot 
forward. It’s beginning to drag already, 
and by and by, you will have to keep up 
appearances all by yourself.” 

This prediction was made after the 
trial of a nut diet that she had heard 
recommended as cheap and sufficient, but 
whose immediate effect upon herself was a 
settled melancholy coupled with the power 
of divination. By means of it she dis- 
covered the hidden truths concealed in 
such couplets as 


‘Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long ;” 


and with a flash of the bantering spirit 

that was the torch she carried on her way, 

she made an entry in her note-book. 
“Poets are starved, not born. Take an 


ordinary man, feed him sparingly on pot- 
ted tongue till he pales at the sight of a 
tin can, finish him off on a nut diet, fur- 
nish him with pencil and paper, and 
voila!” Just below she added: “N. B.— 
Trace the natural antagonism between 
poesy and a club steak.” 

No one can laugh always, however 
clownish his troubles may be, however 
grotesquely they may grimace and tum- 
ble and crack the whip. Therefore there 
were hours when the holes in the matting 
through which the dusty floor leered at 
her, became an affront; when the wash- 
stand—of prehistoric pattern and painted 
yellow !—was the final insult of a mocking 
Fate. It was at such a time that, sitting 
on the edge of the bed with both hands 
thrust under her for warmth, her eyes 
made a disdainful inventory of the room 
and she observed with the deliberate 
gusto of one who employs such phrase for 
the first time: 

“This is certainly fierce 

But on the road ahead lay things 
“fiercer” ; things indeed that required the 
adjective’s uttermost effort, its despair- 
ing -e-s-t. Such an one was the encounter 
between her pride and the apple dump- 
ling, one of those small tragedies that 
have a world-significance. It was a lusty 
pride and a luscious apple dumpling and 
it happened in this way. 

It was an afternoon when the day- 
shine had tried in vain to lure her away 
from her work, that her stint finished, she 
at last prepared for the street. The 
genial content of work accomplished was 
upon her. As she passed down the street 
she threw a gay glance at the house by 
way of friendly farewell; but in spite of 
all this, the chill of the hall-room—which 
was like some old, bleak person in whom 
the red blood dwindles—had penetrated 
to her very marrow. 

With gay insouciance, she bethought 
her of one of the comfortable ones, whose 
love for herself, according to the assur- 
ances of a note received that morning, was 
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“HIS IS CERTAINLY FIERCE!” 














undiminished. It was a note whose very 
appearance was so opulent that the land- 
lady’s daughter had conducted it immedi- 
ately to the top floor, where, with the 
usual rhythmic panting, she held it out to 
the girl, with more of curiosity and less 
of reproach than usual, only departing 
unwillingly when the latter glanced 
through it with an unmoved face. It had 
really the air of a note that might mean 
brilliant things at the very least, a dinner 
at Delmonico’s and the opera, or a drive 
through the Park, dinner and being sent 
home snugly in the carriage afterward, 
warm, cheered, comforted and full of 
dreams—but it didn’t! 

Still the girl liked it, for it sounded as 
if the writer really cared, as if in thought 
at least she bestowed upon her the con- 
cerned attention of real friendship. 
Where had she been, it asked; why. had 
she not been around, and was all well with 
her? Obviously the Comfortable One did 
love her, and so she would drop in there 
for a second and have a bit of a talk and 
take in a few whiffs of warm air. 



























“] WISH I COULD EAT IT,” SHE DRAWLED. “SUCH A LOVE OF A DUMPLING.” 


“We didn’t know but you’d starved to 
death,” laughed the Comfortable One 
pleasantly by way of greeting. “I had 
almost sent the man over to see. And that 
reminds me—we had some delicious apple 
dumplings for lunch. I’m going to send 
right down and see if there isn’t one left. 
Poor dear—I know you don’t get many 
frills.” 

It was all very matter of fact, and the 
girl wondered why in all that warmth and 
richness she should experience a chill that 
made that of her poor little room mere 
play. In vain she protested that she was 
not hungry; her hostess would not listen. 
She was by no means a person who could ¢ 
be foiled when once she had made up her 
mind to do good. 

Elinor, who had entered the house with 
a glowing heart, felt as if it had suddenly 
become gray ash. In vain she tried to 
bestir herself. Her sentences came with 
jerks, her smiles seemed to crack the ice 
of her face, rather than to thaw it. Soon 
the dumpling appeared—plump, golden 
brown and nesting in creamy hard sauce 
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on a blue plate, which in turn rested on a 
silver tray borne by a white-capped maid. 
In sooth, the very apotheosis of a dump- 
ling, and involuntarily the eyes of the 
guest worshiped. But only for a fleeting 
moment. Though her mouth watered and 
her stomach, sick unto death of things 
canned, signaled wildly “Take it!’ she 
only shook her head with a lazy, smiling 
deprecation. 

“T wish I could eat it,’? she drawled, 
“just to please you, dear! Such a love of 
a dumpling.” Her voice was flowing 
smoothly now and the paralyzing chill 
had vanished before an almost suffocating 
warmth. “But really, I couldn’t swallow 
a mouthful.” 

“Of it—” was her mental reservation. 

The Comfortable One eyed her disap- 
provingly, reflecting with a lively sense of 
injury that it was just as she had told 
Marcia Suydam—try to help a poor girl, 
especially if she happen to be a lady, and 
you’ll be in hot water all the time. Al- 
ready she regretted her present effort, 
which was traceable to the new rector’s 
last sermon—*“I was a hungered and ye 
gave me meat—” or was it the other way? 
Matthew xxv :42, at any rate. It was such 
a satisfaction to remember where the text 
was; even if you couldn’t recall just what 
it was. 

She had been touched by the sermon. 
Not that she felt guilty of any sin of 
omission; far from it; but a noble desire 
to give even better measure of good deeds 
in the future than in the past rose within 
her, and she had resolved on the spot to 
offer Elinor some delicacy the first time 
she happened in. She had even gone far- 
ther; she had decoyed her with the note. 
And after all this trouble, here was the 
young woman declaring that she couldn’t 
eat it! Such ingratitude! 

“You must eat it. You want it—I 
know you do! I can assure you that it is 
perfectly delicious.” The Comfortable 
One was becoming almost tearful. To be 
thwarted is never pleasant, but to be 


thwarted when you have definitely 
planned to make the angels glad! 

But her guest only sat smiling and 
shaking her head with eyes that baffled, 
tormented, goaded, murmuring softly: 
“Such a pity I didn’t save a place for it, 
but the truth is, I’m surfeited,” and she 
passed playfully to other subjects with a 
negligence that added the final touch of 
insult as neatly as you please. 

Over the banister, a little later, the 
Comfortable One’s plaintive voice floated 
down to her departing friend: 

“Even now it isn’t too late,” was her 
generous offer. “Do come back and have 
it! I know that you need it. Not this 
time? (Discontentedly.) Well, take a peep 
into the dining-room as you pass out. I 
have a dinner on for to-night. Notice if 


the candles are properly placed. That 
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new butler is by no means what Mrs. Van 
Tassel led me to expect. Now I must get 
forty winks. Good-by.” 

But a moment later the soft voice 
again arrested the girl’s steps. 

“Elinor—Oh Elinor! Just a moment 
—I’m going to have Hortense put it up 
for you. I know you’ll regret missing it, 
and besides, it’ll be good with your din- 
ner.” 

Elinor heard the faint rustling of her 
garments as she fluttered back into her 
room, then waited for no more but passed 
swiftly down the remaining stairs and out. 
Not until she had turned the corner did 
she feel secure, feel that she had finally es- 
caped that mortifying hand-me-out of a 
dumpling, that dumpling that allured by 
its plump contours the while it repelled by 
its ignominy. Now that she was alone 
she allowed herself to break in fancy its 
tanned and brittle crust, exposing to view 
the tempting interior of this most delecta- 
ble of geodes; daintily she distributed the 
hard-sauce upon it and essayed to taste it. 
But alas, she could get no farther! At 
this point it melted into thin air and she 
fell to wondering if perchance it had been 
wiser to swallow her pride. Such a dump- 
ling, she fancied, was almost enough to 
make it go down easily. 

Fifth Avenue’s blue ceiling was paling 
into gray as she retraced her steps and 
the carriages were rolling homeward. It 
was a scene full of life and movement, and 
in five minutes she had forgotten every- 
thing—who she was, and where, in the 
details of a picture that never failed to 
stir her. She was conscious only of having 
eyes—eyes that passed eagerly from 
point to point, charmed, interested, fasci- 
nated. 

Dreamily she watched the day go gray 
as its end approached, dreamily her eyes 
caressed the Cathedral’s be-laced _ spires, 
and still in a dream, she passed through 
one of the side doors into the vast, solemn 
gloom of the church, where in the failing 
light the stained glass showed like patches 


of rich embroidery and the tapers glowed 
like jewels. 

Strains of heart-searching music heard 
there aforetime, and retained by memory, 
now rolled forth among the arches as clear 
to her ears as if some ghostly player sat 
at the great organ, and she sank into a 
seat and closed her eyes in ecstasy. Ah 
Life, giver of splendid visions, Thou who 
art so lavish of joy and beauty and pain. 


When again silence befell, a shadowy 
figure was passing near her, a black-robed 
priest who disappeared through a baize 
door into some inner holy place surely, 
letting the door swing back with a muf- 
fled, deadened thud, and she stole out into 
the noisy world again with the look of en- 
chantment upon her. 

In the moving line of carriages a fa- 
miliar face caught her eye, that of an ac- 
quaintance who had recently achieved a 
brougham. But the face had changed 
oddly. Discontent now gloomed where 
formerly joy had flaunted. Criticelly, the 
girl’s eyes searched the equipage, but 
there seemed no flaw. The men on the box 
sat up like wooden manikins, their doe- 
skin breeches spotless, no wrinkle show- 
ing on the two backs that rose—a human 
reredos—before their mistress’ eyes; not a 
quiver of an eyelid disturbed the perfec- 
tion of their bearing. And yet it was 
plain to all the world, by the token of the 
set lips and preoccupied eyes, that Ma- 
dame was not happy! 

The carriages rolled on and a gorgeous 
bit of color came into view. Against the 
dark background of a baby victoria she 
sat, a young woman with tawny, drooping 
eyes and burnished hair, the purity of 
whose complexion was heightened by the 
pale broadcloth of her gown, to which a 
hat of soft purples and American beauty 
reds gave a touch of barbaric splendor. 
Elinor caught her breath from sheer, ar- 
tistic delight. She recognized the occu- 
pant of the carriage. It was the famous 
Fifi, who had driven the town mad by her 
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beauty and her little half-spoken, half- 
chanted songs, the purport of which it 
were better not to know. 

At her corner she halted, hesitated a 
moment, then continued down the avenue, 
drawing a deep, joyous breath. She must 
have more! She felt as if the world were 
on éxhibition for her express benefit and 
she was as distracted as a child on Christ- 
mas morning. 

Before she was well past a window that 
held a painting she resolved to buy the 
moment her ship was sighted, she had for- 
gotten it and was smiling at a huge floral 
display where ferns and roses bloomed as 
indifferently under the electric lights as if 
they had never known a wild ancestor. 

There were windows full of old prints, 


‘where she lingered lovingly, and still 


others, where rare books lay open with a 
sweet alluringness. Books, too, it seemed, 
were beginning to care about clothes, if 
one might judge from the covers. There 
was one design—the golden afterglow of 
the sun seen through leafless branches, 
with the figure of a horse and rider show- 
ing somberly against it—that did away 
with any need whatever for the printed 
pages inside. 

It was nearing six o’clock. The ame- 
thyst and silver of the electric lights went 
shining away in converging lines, as if 
they had an engagement to meet in Har- 
lem! The bustle of homing hundreds was 
in the air. Scraps of conversation in thin, 
high voices and little bursts of laughter 
struck musically on her charmed ears. 
Natty women with trim outlines; big, 
striding youths whose shoulders made one 
grateful to football—though perhaps thé 
gratitude should be on the other side— 
little girls carrying dress-baskets, dapper 
middle-aged men—everybody, in fact, 
save the even-tenored messenger boy, was 
in a state of gentle, expectant hurry. The 
world was going home to its dinner. 

With a shiver of delight Elinor start- 
ed across the street, blocked by a tangle 
of vehicles. A mounted policeman, 


dowered with all the dignity of an eques- 
trian statue, raised his gloved hand, and 
the puffing automobiles and fuming horses 
stopped, disentangled themselves, made 
way for her to pass. She caught her 
breath. The action was symbolic. The 
hour of fate had struck! 

In the first dazed moment of revelation 
she could not altogether take it in. She 
could get no farther than to wonder hu- 
morously as she made her royal progress 
across the pavement just how far the 
shock of that stoppage would extend; 
whether, say at Twenty-third Street, they 
would know that the procession was halted 
that she might pass? 

Then realization swept over her in a 
torrent. It was true—perfectly true! A 
suspicion that had been germinating in 
her mind burst into splendid certainty. 
Every fiber of her vibrated with the glory 
of it. 

It was she who had. wealth, she who 
was supreme, she for whom this world- 
pageant was enacting! And those others 
—Dido, the Comfortable One, and their 
ilk, whom from time to time she had per- 
haps vaguely envied—were only mimic 
queens in cotton velvet, with jewels of 
paste and crowns of tinsel, doing their 
little parts in the pageant for her royal 
pleasure. 

Which one of them could have under- 
stood all the wonderful sport of the past 
hour? Which one of them would have 
seen anything more than a street lincd 
with rather dull houses, a stretch of sky 
and crowds of unmeaning humans moving 
back and forth? Which one of them 
would even have dreamed of the poetry 
that enveloped and permeated the scene, 
as the environing ether does this dead 
star? 

She thought of Dido, who spent her 
days bemoaning the encroachments of the 
triple alliance, or the shifting combina- 
tions that replaced it, of the Comfortable 
One and her patronizing dumpling, and 
saw them in their true light as bits of 
































humor introduced to bring a smile to cer- 
tain royal lips. 

And she had misunderstood—she had 
frowned when she should have smiled and 
applauded. The consciousness made her 
very humble and the sparkle in her eyes 
settled into a steady radiance. Had she no 
duty to this band of players that so 
charmed and sped the hours of life? Sure- 
ly she had, and her heart went out to them 
all, from the mock-queens down to the 
scene-shifters. Never again should any 
delightful piece of humor be spoiled by 
a lack of appreciation on her part; never 
again should any of the actors fail of 
sympathy from her. 

She was making the gentle ascent of 
Murray Hill, swinging along with feet 
that seemed scarcely to touch the walk. 
Such a fine, continual performance! And 
besides, there was work to do. Never be- 
fore had she fully appreciated the won- 
derful subtlety of that privilege. And al- 
ways, in and around the work, the Pley. 

In the grave silence of the side street 
No. 65 awaited her. 

“Did you know it all along,” she whis- 
pered gladly, “even before I knew it my- 
self? I half believe you did.” 

Attaining the little room on the fourth 
floor she lighted the gas, and with the 
match still in her hand, looked eagerly 
about her. 

“The very thing—the very thing!” 
she exulted. “It is in places like this that 
we of the blood royal get our training, 
learn the art of divination that enables us 
to tell the mummers from the real lords of 
life. 

“T do wonder,” she went on, dropping 
abruptly into the commonplace, “whether 
there is a can of anything left for dinner?” 

Fortunately there was, and it was soon 
set forth in fine simplicity on a sheet of 
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spotless typewriter paper. At least, so it 
seemed to the ordinary eye, but to the girl 
the real was lost in the ideal. As she 
munched away abstractedly on a roll, in 
thought she was bowling smoothly up 
Fifth Avenue to a certain mansion shut 
off from the street by a high iron fence, 
where she had signified her intention of 
dining. 

Her white wrap billowed about her, and 
she leaned back in the corner of the car- 
riage, charmed by the music of hoofs 
upon the asphalt, sensuously pleased by 
the glimpses of rich, lighted interiors re- 
vealed by the swinging open of a strect 
door or the raised shades of the clubs. 

Was it a dream that sometime, some- 
where she had been poor and hungry and 
occupied a mean little room with holes in 
the matting? Was it a dream that in that 
experience she had told herself that it 
were better to wear threadbare clothes 
than to be shabby of soul? 

The carriage rolled up to the curb and 
stopped, a man in livery opened the door 
and over a ruby carpet she passed to the 
massive glass and iron entrance that 
swung open as if by magic to admit her. 
A few moments and the resonant voice of 
a footman fell upon her ears. 

“Her Royal Highness, the Princess 
Ragtag!” 

A hush and then a stir of homage, in 
the midst of which, somehow, she strange- 
ly found herself back in the dingy room 
again. 

But as she elegantly peeled the skin 
from the last banana, pretending that it 
was a rare fruit from a place known only 
to a dozen epicures in all the world, she 
tingled with the zest of existence. She 
had come into her birthright. She had 
found the open-sesame to the Kremlin of 
the Imagination. 
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ing made me feel that something of 

very great consequence was going to 
happen. Ever since the letter came I could 
sce,—only eight years old as I was,—that 
she was trying to keep from tears. The 
wonder of it left me speechless. She had 
always been so smiling and cheery, and 
for a grown-up young lady of the great 
age of nineteen to be crying—! I am not 
sure, though, that her dry-eyed grief, 
which I quickly noticed, did not scare me 
even more. I was with her when she got 
the letter out in the old apple orchard, and 
as she read she trembled in the warm sum- 
mer sunshine, and gave one frightened 
look up into the clear July sky. From 
that moment she had hardly spoken. Al- 
ways I found an expression in her eyes 
as if she were seeing something afar on 
which her thoughts were fixed and whither 
her steps must follow. 

Aunt Esther’s crying, and the fact that 
we both had on our best clothes on a week 
day, made me realize that this was a very 
extraordinary occasion. She wore the silk 
pelisse with the lace pelerine, such as 
young ladies had in eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three, and I was dressed in my gar- 
net pardessus, embroidered over the sal- 
mon-colored merino, of which I was very 
proud. I had never before put on these 
splendid garments except on Sunday, and 
I always felt the greatness of the event. 
To wear them at another time was com- 
pletely bewildering, and this, with the 
rest, left me helplessly wondering. 

All seemed to begin with that morning. 
How thankful I am that I recollect so 
much of it. I would not lose a single mem- 
ory of that day, which was destined to be 


Tine» Aunt Esther cried that morn- 
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the most important one in my life, though 
I had only lived eight years. I did not at 
all know the meaning of all which I saw, 
but I could not help feeling the influence 
of much that was passing about me and 
near me. For a moment, little girl as I 
was, I stood in the midst of great happen- 
ings at a great time, and, child though I 
might be, something of the impression of 
it entered into my spirit and awed me. 
With ignorant young eyes I beheld sights 
I did not understand, which even’in my 
ignorance I realized meant much. With 
unheeding young ears I heard words— 
often mere chance words—which, at such 
a tiiae, implied more than I could compre- 
hend, but which, even then, I knew bore a 
terrible significance. Then, with the great 
awe from the solemnity of what was so 
evidently serious, I was brought to feel 
something else and something more. I 
did not know that this was, more or less, 
what a whole country was feeling—the 
spell exercised by a sincere and mighty 
purpose, and the reverence insensibly pro- 
duced by the recognition of deep suffer- 
ing—the suffering of one with a heart 
brought well nigh to breaking with the 
trials and perils of the hour. 

Though some things rose dimly before, 
the first clear pictures came with this 
morning. The kind of day it was I have 
not forgotten. As, holding Aunt Esther’s 
hand tightly, I trotted beside her along 
the walk of the broad street,—I heard 
them call it Pennsylvania Avenue,—the 
light fell with pale warmth, casting but 
faint shadows before us. The sky was a 
bright pearly gray, a soft, sad sky, giv- 
ing suggestions of rain, with the clouds 
too thin and light for rain to fall. Not 
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the least breeze stirred. All the flags, 
and there were hundreds of them on the 
flag-poles and at the windows of almost 
every building, hung motionless and life- 
less. The tranquillity gave an impression 
of quietness, though there was noise in 
plenty. Yet with all the sounds I felt 
something of an ominous stillness and an 
oppressive calm. I could not escape the 
consciousness of much afar-off threaten- 
ing, of which to be afraid, making me 
almost hold my breath and wait, as I had 
often waited, affrighted, for the lightning 
flash and the thunder-clap. I can not say 
that I was frightened. I was more over- 
powered, however, than I had ever been 
in church at home. In fact, I had some- 
thing of the feeling of being in our quiet 
church, out on that wide, noisy avenue, 
with the disposition to walk very sedately 
and be very good. 

Truly there was enough to attract my 
attention. Though I had never been in a 
large city, and had little idea what to ex- 
pect, I could tell that a great deal that 
was unwonted and remarkable was pass- 
ing before my eyes. Soldiers moved every- 
where. Uniforms of all kinds caught my 
sight. At another time I should have been 
excited and delighted by the color and 
glitter. Now I watched all with subdued 
attention. Naturally, I should have 
clapped my hands and called Aunt Es- 
ther’s notice first to this and then to that, 
but now I tripped on calmly and mutely. 
Many I knew were officers from their 
swords—the clank of the sabre sometimes 
sounding sharply against the stones. 
Some were on horseback, and the hot and 
often foam-flecked horses proved their 
haste. A big body of men marched to- 
ward us, darkly and silently. They moved 
heavily yet hurriedly, and in the face of 
one of them nearest to me I saw a strange 
set look. Next we met a long line of heavy 
wagons, with stained canvas tops, drawn 
onward by unwilling, toiling animals. I 
remember I even saw cannon pulled jolt- 
ingly over the rough road, dusty and, to 
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my imagination, almost tired-looking. In- 
deed, everybody and everything had an 
aspect of weariness and hurry—every- 
where, in every countenance, was anxiety, 
so that it seemed to exist, in some strange 
way, in the motionless air. And then we 
came on, or, rather, there came on us, 
something which made me cling to Aunt 
Esther’s hand and press more closely in 
against her spreading skirts, half in hor- 
ror, and yet with a pity such as I had 
never known. A strange, awful procession 
straggled and shuffled and stumbled past 
us—a band of a hundred or more men, 
dirty and ragged, with white faces and 
great staring eyes. Many wore bandages 
about head or arms, and all moved weakly 
and painfully, or hobbled on slowly with 
stick or the aid of another. Each step was 
clearly agony, and to go farther for a 
number appeared almost impossible. As 
they passed me, one, with a bloody cloth 
covering his forehead, dropped out, tot- 
tered forward and sank on the curb. I 
wanted to scream, but the feeling which 
had held me all the morning kept me quiet 
—running, almost, to keep up with Aunt 
Esther’s quick, impatient course. 

I think, after a fashion, I had under- 
stood ever since the moment when Esther, 
after reading the letter, had gasped the 
single word: 

“Wounded.” 

Yes, I understood then that something 
had happened to Lieutenant “Jack,” as he 
was called by the family—as Aunt Esther 
called him until she began to call him sim- 
ply: 

“Jack.” 

With such a rosy face, too, and eyes so 
quickly cast down when any one heard 
her! To be sure—though his confusion 
was not so evident—he appeared also to 
find the greatest difficulty, when people 
were by, in calling her: 

“Esther.” 

He hesitated and stammered until every 
one laughed, and I laughed too, out of 
sympathy, though I did not discover any- 
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thing amusing about it. I knew when he 
went away, though I did not remember his 
going very well. I could recall standing 
and watching him pass down the long 
road while we all gathered about the gate ; 
and Esther waved a handkerchief—which 
would not wave, she had been crying so. 
In a way, too, I knew where he was going 
and why—to something happening be- 


of men, with flags waving above them, 
broke through woods or swept up barren 
hills, where round-mouthed cannon faced 
them. I thought of Lieutenant “Jack” 
always in such scenes, and I think that 
Esther did too. At any rate, she always 
glanced at the papers with a startled look, 
and avoided them, often, when she could, 
hiding them away so that she could not 
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yond the hills. The war! I knew about 
guns and cannon, and I found myself 
listening for them, for they always made 
such a prodigious noise that I felt I must 
hear any battle. I never did. Every one 
else seemed to be listening, too. At least 
they always appeared to be expecting 
something and waiting for something. 

In the paper which came every week I 
saw pictures at which I stared apprehen- 
sively. Great ships sailed the waves, with 
heavy clouds of smoke about them. Lines 


see them again. He wrote to her and she 
wrote to him, spending hours which she 
clearly found the happiest in doing it. 
For a time all was well, and then some- 
thing went amiss. I vaguely understood 
that there was some misunderstanding. 
Indeed, they had a lovers’ quarrel. This 
was what made the matter so much worse 
when the letter came saying that he was 
hurt. 

“Oh,” she moaned, “Jack may never 
know now that I think that I was wrong; 
































that it was all my vain silliness; that I 
want to tell him how sorry I am; that I 
want to beg his forgiveness on my knees.” 

She spoke to me, believing that I did 
not understand, very much as she would 
have talked to herself—only finding com- 
fort in confiding in some one, even a child. 
We were alone at the farm. At least only 
Grandpapa was there, who was too feeble 
to move much beyond the door. All the 
others had been carried away by the 
“war”—why or whither I did not quite 
comprehend. At once I discovered that 
Aunt Esther had reached some sudden de- 
termination. 

“There is only one thing,” she said 
resolutely, talking to me as often I talked 
to my doll, not expecting understanding 
exactly, but finding companionship. “I 
must have a pass. How can I get one?” 

She thought a moment. In an instant 
she sprang up lightly. 

“He has been good to others. He will 
be good to me, perhaps, if he will listen.” 

She stood looking out toward the hills, 
as she had done day after day. 

“If he will listen!” she whispered. 

_“This will seem so little to him, with all 
the great war to think about. Will he help 
me? Will he listen? I must go.” 

There was no place to send me in a 
hurry. I could not be left. In her haste to 
be gone Aunt Esther had taken me with 
her. 

I peeped up at her as we walked swiftly 
forward. With the absorbed look which I 
had so often observed, she moved on. I do 
not think that she saw anything where 
there was so much to see. Blind to every- 
thing, she seemed to follow her path, and 
now, as the critical moment came, I doubt 
very much if she was aware that I was 
tugging at her fingers. 

We came to a high fence and passed 
beyond it, in the company of a number of 
other people, into a pretty place with trees 
and shrubs and trim garden walks. For- 
ward we went until I saw a house. It 

spread away on both sides from great col- 
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umns. Tall and white it stood among the 
trees. I, who had never been away from 
the farm, wanted to stop and marvel at 
it with parted lips and wide-open eyes. 
My hand, though, was held by Aunt Es- 
ther, and she kept steadily and swiftly on. 
When we reached the big portico with the 
high pillars we went in with the crowd. I 
found myself in a hall stretching away 
without end. We wandered on, Aunt Es- 
ther looking about helplessly. Soon we 
entered a great room. I think Aunt Es- 
ther, bent on her purpose, was startled 
and daunted by such magnificence. The 
walls were white with little gold figures on 
them. All the furniture was gold, with 
blue and white silk covering. In the cen- 
ter was a grand gold table with a marble 
top. We strayed away, lost and fright- 
ened. Next we came to a greater apart- 
ment even, where all was gold, too, only 
there the colors were white and green. I 
had never dreamed of such splendor. The 
most gorgeous palace of the greatest 
fairy prince which I had managed to im- 
agine could not compare with it, and I 
stood and stared. 

Aunt Esther, though, after the first 
pause of amazement, did not look again. 
She behaved like one who is searching for 
something and who is not to be turned 
aside. Carried aimlessly along, we reached 
a narrower hall and stairway, up which 
many people were pressing. At the top 
was another hall, with more people. Then 
a room, where the throng was thickest. 
Huddled together, men and women, they 
stood waiting, outside a closed door, to- 
ward which all gazed fixedly. 

Watchers and waiters they were there, 
of all stations and ages. Uneasily they 
moved about. Indeed, for any one of them 
to remain quiet appeared impossible. Al- 
ways they stirred restlessly. The conse- 
quence was that the confusion was bewil- 
dering. All that was said, though, was 
spoken in a low tone, so that there was 
little noise. A dull murmur, however, con- 
tinued unceasingly, and in a singular way 
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the low, monotonous sound spoke of sad- 
ness and apprehension, for the voices were 
the voices of people too moved to speak 
aloud, who must whisper under their 
breath, as before something solemn and 
sacred. 

With the coming and going—the move- 
ment being so great—I could not see any- 
thing very clearly, but stood looking 
hither and thither. At first I did not make 
out very much. I was merely conscious of 
a ceaseless mingling of dark figures and 
white faces. They kept shifting and 
changing, and through the midst of the 
moving throng others kept passing. I 
saw men hurry in with papers, and, as 
they made their way along, others darted 
at them, and I caught muttered questions 
and answers. Something seemed to be go- 
ing on somewhere about which every one 
was greatly interested, and about which 
every one was asking. The words came 
quickly and confusedly. I could only get 
broken bits. I merely heard names and ex- 
pressions which meant nothing to me. 

“Lee!—The Wheat Field !—Meade !— 
Little Round Top!” 

What was the reason for all this sub- 
dued excitement I could not make out. In 
spite of the matter which held their 
strained attention, the interest of the 
crowd was often aroused by some immedi- 
ate incident. Sometimes a man entered at 
whom every one would stare. A murmur 
marked his passing as one told another 
who he was. A slight man—not very tall 
—stepped in alertly, though with a cer- 
tain calm. He wore a long, dark-colored 
coat and lighter trousers. As he advanced 
he drew forth a large red silk handker- 
chief and blew his nose violently. 

“The Secretary of State,” I heard a 
voice say. 

Shortly afterward the closed door was 
opened for a moment, and a rather small, 
clumsy little person came out who was re- 
ceived with great consideration. He had 
on spectacles, through which he looked 
fiercely. His big, black, grizzly-gray 





whiskers seemed to bristle a little, like a 
large cat. Altogether, he was a very busy, 
active individual, and not at all dignified. 
Yet the people were much impressed by 
him. 

Busy messengers and hastening soldiers 
came and went. With intent eyes I tried 
to watch everything. The people, how- 
ever, got in front of me, or crowded me 
back. Often I could not see anything ex- 
cept the flounces of some Jady’s dress or 
the buttons on some gentleman’s coat. But 
even then, when I could not observe more 
of those who were coming and going, I 
found plenty to occupy my attention. 
Those directly about me were noteworthy 
and interesting enough. A thin, pale little 
woman in black stood very close to me. 

“Oh, will he see me?” she kept repeet- 
ing in a broken voice. “He must right 
this wrong, for it is a wrong. The boy 
never meant to desert. He is only sixteen. 
He did not know, and he is to die to-mor- 
row. He is my son, my only child. I know 
that he was going back. The boy was 
only coming to see me. I will explain. I 
will make him see, and he will forgive the 
child.” 

In a trembling hand she lifted the 
handkerchief which she carried to her eyes 
with a low sob. 

“T heard a case somethin’ similar,” 
mumbled a crooked old man next to her, 
“where he helped. There was a farmer 
down our way whose boy got into trouble. 
Got crazy about the war. Ran away. 
Found it weren’t all paradise an’ cheerin’. 
Got sick of it and quit. The father come 
up here seein’? what he could do, the boy 
bein’ sentenced to be execooted.” 

I saw the little woman tremble. 

“The young feller was plumb sure to 
blame,” the old man mumbled on, “but 
when his father got in there,” and the 
speaker made a quick gesture toward the 
closed door, “well—didn’t he let the boy 
off! That is to say, he sent a telegraph 
sayin’, ‘Suspend execution of death sen- 
tence until further order. The father 
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was tickled to death at first, and then he 
sudden thought an’ says: ‘But that does 
not pardon my boy.’ Well, I recollect 
every word of the answer just as if I’d 
been there. He put his hand on the man’s 
shoulder an’ he says: ‘Do you think I am 
ever goin’ to give that order for your 
son’s execution?’ ” 

I saw the little woman’s eyes light a 
little as she looked anxiously at the other. 

“Do you believe he will hear me that 
way?” she murmured. 

*‘Perhaps—who can tell?” admitted the 
old man grudgingly. “If those politicians 
don’t get at him. I’ve come up here to see 
about my cow. When the army went 
through our part o’ the state, the first 
thing she was missin’. Now, it stands to 
reason that the Government owes me for 
that cow. You can’t go takin’ people’s 
cows without payin’. It’s no way to set 
things straight, doin’ like that. I’m goin’ 
to have damages. I’ve come right up here 
to headquarters to ask for ’em—to argue 
for my dues—an’ demand ’em.” 

“He must hear,” sighed the little 
woman. 

“©” course he must, an’ he will!” in- 
sisted the old man, glaring about fiercely. 
*““He’ll see the justice o’ it. I’ll make him, 
or else things won’t go as well perliter- 
cally down in Wilkes County as they’ve 
been a-goin’.” 

A rush forward drew Aunt Esther fur- 
ther from the wall. A soldier entered 
abruptly. In his belt was thrust a paper 
which he was hastening to deliver. In his 
hurry he pushed back those who gathered 
in his path. Questions assailed him, and 
as the people fell back I heard two words 
from what one of them said: 

“Cemetery Ridge.” 

The hum of voices that came with 
everything new rose and fell. Then the 
comparative quiet succeeded. But a cease- 
less excitement under all was unmistak- 
able, and, with all the others,—though I 
knew not what it meant,—I felt as none 
there could help feeling on that July day. 


When the soldier passed, the people 
closed in behind him. Again all eyes were 
fixed on the shut door through which the 
orderly had disappeared. With any shift- 
ing of the crowd new groups and persons 
were brought near to me, and I could dis- 
tinguish new forms and faces. A curious 
figure made me wonder and shrink away. 
The man was so bent, with bent back and 
bent knees, that the tails of his long, rusty 
frock coat almost touched the floor. In- 
deed, it gave something the impression of 
a robe instead of a coat, and as its wearer 
leaned forward over a stick, on which he 
rested both his hands, he was strange and 
startling. His hair fell across his collar, 
and his long beard streamed down his 
breast. His thick eyebrows overhung his 
eyes, which peered out brightly and with 
glittering intensity. Seeing that I watched 
him, he advanced slowly toward me. 

“My dear,” he demanded, huskily and 
confidentially, “under what star was you 
born?” 

“Indeed,” I faltered, “I don’t know, 
sir.” 

“Tut! tut!” he exlaimed impatiently. 
“In this way are the most marvelous facts 
in existence neglected. Thus are the 
young left in ignorance. But the old are 
little better. How shall any one know how 
to guide a life—how learn the why or 
whither? Because of such ignorance, be- 
cause of such blindness, do trouble and 
evil come into the world. Precisely be- 
cause of such neglect am I here. Hark!” 

His voice sank, but he spoke with such 
intensity that I jumped. 

“T know. I can inform. My duty has 
called me hither, and I have traveled many 
weary miles to save this country. I have 
made the great discovery. Because of the 
celestial science, I am able to foretell all. 
In the heavens we may read blessings and 
curses, sickness and health, prosperity 
and adversity, even as though we saw 
them transcribed. For God has given this 
knowledge to the wise man to know the 
times and the judgments. Doth not the 
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sacred writings affirm: ‘God said, let there 
be light in the firmament of the heavens 
to divide the days from the nights, and let 
them be for signs and for seasons, for 
days and for years.’ Have the celestial 
bodies no influence but what we catch with 
our eyes on a clear evening? How are we 
to understand the fifth chapter of Judges, 
the twelfth verse? ‘They fought from 
heaven ; the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera.’? Or the interrogation of 
Job: ‘Canst thou bind the sweet influence 
of the Pleiades or loose the bonds of 
Orion? Canst thou bring forth Mazza- 
roth in his season, or guide Arcturus with 
his sons?? As with the destiny of man is 
the destiny of the body politic. I can see. 
I can read. I have erected the figure. 
Scorpio being on the cusp of the first 
gives Mars for his significator, posited in 
the Sixth or the House of Sickness, and 
in opposition to the Twelfth House, the 
House of Affliction and Trouble. If you 
find the Lord of the House and the Lord 
of the Ascendent of the one and the same 
Triplicity, or when the Lord of the House 
and Sign ascending shall be of one Tri- 
plicity, the question is then rational and 
to be judged.” 

To my dismay, I found myself sepa- 
rated from Aunt Esther and standing 
alone. The bent man edged closer toward 
me, mumbling excitedly. I do not know 
what I should have done, in my terror, but 
at that moment an interruption came 
which saved me. A burly, busy-looking 
person came hurriedly forward, and, see- 
ing the little lady in black, seized her al- 
most roughly by the arm. 

“Now—now!” he said excitedly. “You 
are the next. He will see you now. There 
is not a moment to lose.” 

Through the disturbance made by the 
hasty approach of the gentleman and his 
departure with the lady I was separated 
from my terrifying companion. I could 
still see him through the crowd, muttering 
to himself, and I slipped quickly away as 
far as I could. Then I wandered through 


the people seeking Aunt Esther. I could not 
discover her anywhere, hunt as I might. 
All were too busy to notice me. I strayed 
on, completely unheeded. And then sud- 
denly something happened which took me 
completely by surprise. The door, which 
had only been briefly opened for a moment 
from time to time, was thrown wide back. 
With a rush the crowd surged forward. 
In the sudden movement I was carried on- 
ward, up to the threshold. People fought, 
almost, to get in, and I was pushed aside. 
Forlornly apart, I stood hesitating. The 
room was so full that I could see nothing 
of what was going on. Where was Aunt 
Esther? What had become of her? What 
was to become of me? 

In a moment I had forgotten the plight 
in which I found myself, interested in 
what was taking place before me. The 
little lady came out on the arm of the gen- 
tleman who had led her away. What a 
change I saw in her white face! Her eyes 
were still wet, but she came forward with 
a smile on her lips. Her step had a new 
quickness and lightness. As she came 
nearer she saw me. She darted forward, 
and instantly I was in her arms. She was 
kissing me warmly. I could understand 
that in her sudden joy she could not help 
the outburst of her feeling. 

“Oh, you dear little girl!” she cried, 
hugging me. “My child is saved!” she 
said to the few about her, showing a pa- 
per. “See what he has written: ‘What 
possible harm can the poor boy do to the 
Union? Let him go.’ ” 

With one more squeeze of my little per- 
son she was gone. I felt some comfort in 
her comfort. Still I was lost, and every- 
thing was so big and every one was so 
busy. I wanted to cry, though I seldom 
did that. I am not aware that there were 
not tears coming, and then— 

The most wonderful thing happened. I 
could not believe my eyes. Before I knew 
it, advancing through the outer door I 
saw a soldier. His arm was in a sling. 
His face was thin and worn. And yet—I 
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stared with all my eyes. He could not be 
—no—yes— He was Lieutenant “Jack.” 
As he came forward I flew across the room 
to him. Then he saw me and stopped, even 
more amazed than I was myself. 

“Why—mouse!” he said. “What are 
you doing here? Is this really you?” 

“Yes, yes,” I cried. “Oh, I came with 
Aunt Esther, and I have lost her.” 

“She is here too?” he said, with a queer 
catch in his voice, as he took the hand I 
thrust into his. “Why?” 

“I don’t know quite,” I hastened to tell 
him. “I think she wants something which 
she can have nowhere else.” 

“Where is she?” he demanded quickly 
and almost roughly. 

“In there,” I cried, eagerly pointing 
through the open door. 

At that very instant the crowd parted. 
As if she had known we were there and 
waiting for her, Aunt Esther slipped 
through and came toward us. She did not 
see him at first, but made a rush toward 
me. 

“I forgot you,” she said. “You poor 
little thing, forgive me.” 

Then she saw him. She did not look 
surprised. Indeed, there was such wonder 
in her eyes that I realized that the 
strangeness of it seemed natural to her. 
They stood gazing at each other for a 
moment, and neither spoke. Then, with- 
out warning, she suddenly fell forward in 
his arms. 

“Jack! she murmured. 

Only a few other people saw, and I do 
not think they were astonished where so 
much was happening. 

“Oh, Jack—Jack, dear!’ she sobbed. 
“T was all wrong, and when I knew that 
you were hurt, I could not bear it. I had 
to see you. I had to go, and I must have a 
pass, and I came to ask him. And he gave 
it to me, and I was going—” 

“T came for a furlough,” he told her, 
“to get back to you.” He held her away 
from him for an instant, so that he could 
see her face. “I was coming to make the 
mistake right.” 


“Tt is all right now,” she said, half sob- 
bing and half laughing. “All right, and 
always wilt be right. We see how foolish 
and useless and wicked it is—and we’ll 
never do it again—never !” 

I stood by, utterly disregarded. From 
sympathy I was crying now, and reached 
up to draw Aunt Esther’s larger handker- 
chief from her pocket. 

“T could not leave her at home,” she 
said, noticing me. “And I had to come at 
once.” 

Then she kissed me, too. Indeed, I do 
not remember that I was ever so much 
kissed in my life as I was on that day. 
But the joyous touch of he: ‘2ar-stained 
face was very different from anything I 
had ever experienced, and my little heart 
beat lightly and ecstatically. 

“We are going home now?” I asked. 

“Tndeed we are,” she answered. 

“Lieutenant Jack is coming, too 

“Yes,” said Aunt Esther with decision. 
“And we shall see that he does not go 
away again at once.” 

“And he will marry you?” I asked, 
clapping my hands. 

Aunt Esther grew very red. 

“Perhaps,” she said slowly, “if I ask 
him.” 

“You will,” I insisted. 

“Don’t you think that it would be bet- 
ter if he asked me?” 

“Ask her—ask her, Lieutenant Jack,” 
I insisted. 

“Will you?” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered softly, holding out 
her hand. 

They moved as if to go—again uncon- 
scious of me. I began to follow them. 
Then something made me turn. The 
crowd just at that instant had separated. 
The glimpse was only for a moment, but 
I saw where they were all gazing. By 
himself, a tall man stood looking toward 
them. Through the window at his back I 
could catch sight of low-lying, sun-lit 
hills, and nearer a broad, shining river. 
Nearer still stood a great white column. 
For a distance the shaft rose and then 
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suddenly stopped. I could see that it was 
unfinished—cut off suddenly. The light 
was so strong that I could not distinguish 
at all the face of the one who towered 
above all the rest. But, tall and powerful 
as he appeared, in the quick glance I no- 
ticed a stoop in the shoulders—something 
in the gesture that betokened infinite wear- 
iness and sorrow. 

I remained unable to move—staring— 
and as I did I heard music. At first the 
sound came from a distance, but speedily 


it grew louder. A great brass band was 
playing something joyful. With the gay 
strains came bursts of cheering that at 
moments almost drowned the jubilation of 
the instruments. On the music came, until 
I knew that the band was before the house 
—the band and the shouting multitude. 
And then, suddenly I heard the word 
which had seemed to be trembling in the 
air all day, but which I had never been 
able to seize—the single word: 
“Gettysburg !” 


WAITING 


By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


I 


N those old days—those fair old days—what fancies would we weave 
When we sat, waiting for the Saint to come on Christmas Eve! 

The stockings, limp and shadow-like against the ruddy glow, 

Agape in their expectancy, swung in a slanting row 

That matched the difference in height of all our wond’ring heads— 
We watched the fairy flames toss up their wealth of jewel-reds. 


The “pit-pat” of the velvet snow against the window pane! 
Our fainting faith, our lurking fears that all our hopes were vain! 
Our whispered reassurances to bring some sort of cheer 


That long and long and long ago the good Saint came—last year! 
And then the ashes of the fire, and then the speechless pause, 
And then soft-footed sleep claimed us who watched for Santa Claus. 


II 


O still the child-heart throbs its songs and still the child-soul lives, 
A-hunger for the scanty crust the grown-up fancy gives! 

We hush the knowledge that we have and struggle to believe 

The wonder-tales we know are true—the tales of Christmas Eve. 
We wait, and wistfully we watch the dancing flame and spark, 
And turn our faces from the heavy curtain of the dark. 


We nod in time to childish rhyme, to songs we had forgot, 

We clutch the golden memories of days that now are not; 

And O! the night is very long, the hour is grievous late, 

But still, with olden faith regained, we bide our time and wait. 
And from the door of youth our dream the barring curtain draws, 
And we—aye, we, as children all—still wait for Santa Claus! 
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FROM FEIGNED ELIZABETHAN COMEDY 
Words and Music by James Whitcomb Riley 


I II 
With a hey! and ahi! and a hey-ho glee! With a hey! and a hi! and a hey-ho wile! 
O a Christmas glass for a sweet-lipped lass As he lifts the cup and his wan face up 
To kiss and pass, in her coquetry— Her eyes touch his with a tender smile— 
So rare! So rare! 
And the lads all flush save the right one there— Then his hands grasp out and her own are there— 
So rare—so rare! So rare—so rare! 
With a hey! and ahi! and a ho—oh! With a hey! and ahi! and a ho—oh! 
The Christmas holly and the mistletoe. The Christmas holly and the mistletoe. 
CHORUS 


With a hey! and a hi! and a hey-ho-ho! 
The wind, the winter and the drifting snow ! 
With a hey! and a hi! and a ho—oh! 

The Christmas holly and the mistletoe ! 












Words and Music by 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
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WHEN THE MAIL CAME IN 


By Rex E. Beach 


AUTHOR OF “PARDNERS) ETC. 


W: didn’t like Montague Prosser 
at first,—he was too clean. He 
wore his virtue like a bath robe 
and flapped it in our faces. It was White- 
water Kelly that undertook to mitigate 
him one day, but being as the nuisance 
stood an even fathom high and had a 
double-action, football motion about him, 
Whitewater’s endeavors kind of broke 
through the ice and he languished around 
in his bunk the next week while we sat up 
nights and changed his bandages. 

Yes, Monty was equally active at repar- 
tee or rough-house, and he knocked 
Whitewater out from under his cap, slick 
and clean, just the way you snap a play- 
ing card out from under a coin, which 
phenomenon terminated our tendencies to 
scoff and carp. 

Personally, I didn’t care. If a man 
wants to wallow about in a disgusting 
daily debauch of cleanliness, it is his privi- 
lege. If he squanders the fleeting mo- 
ments brushing teeth, cleaning finger 
nails, and such technicalities, it stands 
to reason he won’t have much time left to 
attend to his work and at the same time 
cultivate the essentials of life like smok- 
ing, drinking, and the prope valuation 


of a three-card draw. But, as I say, it’s 
up to him, and outsiders who don’t see 
merit in such a system shouldn’t try to 
bust up his game unless they’ve got good 
foot work and a knockout punch. 

It wasn’t so much these physical refine- 
ments that riled us as the rarefied at- 
mosphere of his general mental and moral 
altitudes. To me there’s eloquence and 
sentiment and romance and _ spiritual 
yearning in a real, full-grown, black- 
whiskered male cuss-word. It’s a great 
help in a mountainous country. Profan- 
ity is like steam in a locomotive; takes 
more to run you up hill than on the level, 
and inasmuch as there’s only a few men 
on the level, a violent vocabulary is a 
necessity and appeals to me like a certifi- 
cate of good character and general capa- 
bility. 

There wasn’t a thing doing with Pros- 
ser in the idiom line, however. His moral 
make-up was like his body, big and sound 
and white and manicured, and although 
his talk, alongside of ours, listened like it 
was skimmed and seminaried till we got 
to know him, still we found that his verbal 
structures had vital organs and hair on 
their chests just like anybody else’s, and 
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at the same time had the advantage of 
being fit to send through the mails. 

He had left a widowed mother and come 
north on the main chance, like the rest of 
us, only he originated farther east. What 
made the particular ten-strike with us was 
the pride he took in that same mother. 
He gloried in her and talked to us in the 
candle-light in that hushed and nervous 
way a man speaks of the one girl. We 
men-folks liked him all the better for it. 
I say we men, for he was a shine with the 
women—all nine of them. The camp was 
fifteen hundred strong that winter, over 
and above which was the aforesaid galaxy 
of nine, stranded on their way up river 
to a Dawson dance hall. The Yukon 
froze up and they had to winter with us. 
Of course there were the three married 
ladies, too, living with their husbands 
back on the Birch Ridge, but we never 
saw them and they didn’t count. The 
others went to work at Eckert’s theater. 

Monty would have been right popular 
at Eckert’s—he was a handsome lad—but 
he touldn’t see those people with a field 
glass. They simply scandalized him to 
death. 

“T love to dance,” said he one night as 
we looked on, ‘‘and the music sends thrills 
through me, but I won’t do it.” 

“Why not?” I asked. “This is Alas- 
ka. Be democratic. You’re not so aw- 
fully nice that a dance hall girl will con- 
taminate you.” 

“It’s not democracy that I lack, nor 
contamination that I’m afraid of,” he re- 
plied. “It’s the principle back of it all. 
If we encourage these girls in the lives 
they lead, we’re just as bad as they are.” 

“Look here, son. When I quit salt 
water I left all that garbage and bilge- 
water talk about guilt and responsibility 
behind. The days are too short, the 
nights are too cold, and grub is too dear 
for me to spare time to theorize. I take 
people the way I take work and play— 
just as they come—and I’d advise you to 
do the same.” 


“No, sir; I won’t associate with gam- 
blers and crooks, so why should I hobnob 
with these women? They’re worse than 
the men, for all the gamblers have lost is 
their honesty. Every time I see these 
girls I think of the little mother back 
home. It’s awful! Suppose she saw me 
dancing with them.” Well, that’s a bad 
line of talk and I couldn’t say much. 

Of course, when the actresses found out 
how he felt they came back at him strong, 
but he wrapped himself up in his dignity 
and held himself aloof when he came to 
town, so he didn’t seem to mind it. 

It was one afternoon in January, cold 
and sharp, that Ollie Marceau’s team went 
through the ice just below our camp. She 
was a great dog-puncher and had the best 
team in camp,—seven fine malamoots— 
which she drove every day. When the 
animals smelled our place they ran away 
and dragged her into the open water be- 
low the hot springs. She was wet for 
ten minutes, and by the time she had got- 
ten out and stumbled to our bunk-house 
she was allin. Another ten minutes with 
the “quick” at thirty degrees would have 
finished her, but we rushed her in by the 
fire and made her drink a glass of 
“hootch.” Martin got her parka off 
somehow while I slashed the strings to her 
mukluks and had her little feet rubbed 
red as berries before she’d quit apologiz- 
ing for the trouble she made. A fellow 
learns to watch toes pretty close in the 
winter. 

“Lord, stop your talk,” we said. ‘This 
is the first chance we have had to do any- 
thing for a lady in two years. It’s a 
downright pleasure for us to take you in 
this way.” 

“Indeed,” she chattered. “Well, it 
isn’t mutual,”—and we all laughed. 

We roused up a good fire and made her 
take off all the wet clothes she felt she 
could, then wrung them out and hung 
them up to dry. We made her gulp down 
another whisky, too, then I gave her some 
foot-gear and she slipped into one of 
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Martin’s Mackinaw shirts. We knew just 
how faint and shaky she felt, but she was 
dead game and joked with us about it. 

I never realized what a cute trick she 
was till I saw her in that great, coarse, 
blue shirt with her feet in beaded moc- 
casins, her yellow hair touseled and the 
sparkle of adventure in her bright eyes. 
She stood out like a nugget by candle- 
light, backed, as she was, with the dingy 
bark walls of our cabin. 

I suppose it was a bad instant for Pros- 
ser to appear. He certainly cued in 
wrong and found the sight shocking to 
his Plymouth Rock proprieties. 

The raw liquor we had forced on her 
had gone to her head a bit, as it will when 
you’re fresh from the cold and your 
stomach is empty, so her face was flushed 
and had a pretty, reckless, daring look. 
She had her feet high on a chair, too—not 
so very high, either—where they were 
thawing out under the warmth of the 
oven, and we were all laughing at her 
story of the mishap. 

The man stopped on recognizing who 
she was, while the surprise in his face gave 
way to disapproval. - We could see it as 
plain as though it was blazoned there, and 
it sobered us. The girl removed her feet 
and stood up. 

“Miss Marceau has just had an acci- 
dent,” I began, but I saw his eyes were 
fastened on the, hottle on the table, and I 
saw also that he knew what caused the 
fever in her cheeks, 

“Too bad!” he said coldly. “If I can 
be of any assistance you’ll find me down 
at the shaft house,”—and out he walked. 
I knew he didn’t intend to be inhospitable ; 
that it was just his infernal notions of 
decency ; and that he refused to be a party 
to anything as devilish as this looked,— 
but it wasn’t according to the Alaska code 
and was like a slap in the girl’s face. 

“T am quite dry,” she said. “I'll be 
going now.” 

“You will not! 
and drive home by moonlight. 


You'll stay to supper 
Why, 


you’d freeze in a mile.” And we made 
her listen to us, 

During the meal, Prosser never said a 
thing, but his manner was as full of lan- 
guage as anoration. He didn’t thaw out 
the way a man should when he sees stran- 
gers.wading into the grub he’s paid a dol- 
lar a pound for, and when we’d sent the 
young woman off Martin turned on him. 

“Young feller,” said he—and his eyes 
were black,—‘I’ve rattled around for 
thirty years and seen many a good and 
many a bad man, but I never before see 
such an intelligent dam fool as you are.” 

“What do you mean?” said the boy. 

**You’ve broke about the only law that 
this here country boasts of—the law of 
hospitality.” 

“He didn’t mean it that way,” I broke 
in. “Did you, Monty?” 

“Certainly not. I’d help anybody out 
of trouble—man or woman—but I refuse 
to mix up with that kind of people, so- 
cially.” 

“<That kind of people,’” yelled the 
old man. “And what’s the matter with 
that kind of people? You come creeping 
out of the milk-and-water east, all pink 
and perfumed up, and when you get into 
a bacon-and-beans country where people 
sweat instead of perspiring you wrinkle 
your nose like a calf and whine about the 
kind of people you find. What do you 
know about people, anyhow? Did you 
ever want to steal?” 

“Of course not,” said Prosser, who kept 
his temper. 

“Did you ever want to drink whisky 
so bad you couldn’t stand it?” 

“No.” 

“Did you ever want to kill a man?” 

“No.” 

“Were you ever broke and friendless 
and hopeless ?” 

“Why, I can’t say I ever was.” 

“And you’ve never been downright 
hungry, either, where you didn’t know 
if you’d ever eat again, have you? Then 
what license have you got to blame people 
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for the condition you find them in? How 
do you know what brought this girl where 
she is?” 

“Oh, I pity any woman who is adrift 
on the world, if that’s what you mean, but 
I won’t make a pet out of her just because 
she is friendless. She must expect that 
when she chooses her life. Her kind are 
bad—bad all through. They must be.” 

“Not on your life. Decency runs 
deeper than the hives.” 

“Trouble with you,” said I, “you’ve 
got a juvenile standard—things are all 
good or all bad in your eyes—and you 
can’t like a person unless the one overbal- 
ances the other. When you are older you 
will find that people are like gold mines, 
with a thin streak of pay on bed rock and 
lots of hard digging above.” 

“T didn’t mean to be discourteous,” our 
man continued, “but I’ll never change my 
feelings about such things—mind you, 
I’m not preaching, nor asking you to 
change your habits—all I want is a 
chance to live my own life clean.” 

The mail came in during March, five 
hundred pounds of it, and the camp went 
daffy. 

Monty had the dogs harnessed ten min- 
utes after we got the news, and we drove 
the four miles in seventeen minutes. I’ve 
known men with sweethearts outside, but 
I’ve never known one to act gladder than 
he did at the thought of hearing from his 
mother. 

“You must come and see us when you 
make your pile,” he told me, ‘“or—what’s 
better—we will go east together next 
spring and surprise her. Won’t that be 
great? We will walk in on her in the 
summer twilight while she is working in 
her flower garden. Can’t you just see 
the green trees and smell the good old 
smells of home? ‘The catbirds will be 
calling and the grass will be clean and 
sweet. Why, I’m so tired of the cold and 
the snow and the white, white mountains 
that I can hardly stand it.” 

He ran on in that vein all the way to 





town, glad and hopeful and boyish—and 
I wondered why, with his earnestness and 
loyalty and broad shoulders, he had never 
loved any woman but his mother. When 
I was twenty-three my whole romantic sys- 
tem had been mangled and shredded from 
heart to gizzard. Still, some men get 
their age all in a lump; they’re boys up - 
till the last minute, then they get the Rip 
Van Winkle while you wait. 

This morning was bitter, but the sour 
doughs were lined up outside the store 
waiting their turns like a crowd of Parsi- 
fal first-nighters, so we fell in with the 
rest, whipping our arms and stamping 
our moccasins till the chill ate into our 
very bones. It took hours to sort the let- 
ters, but not a man whimpered. When 
you wait for vital news, a tension comes 
that chokes complaint. There was no 
joking here nor that elephantine persi- 
flage which marks rough men when they 
foregather in the wilderness. They were 
the fellows who blazed the trail, bearded, 
shaggy and not pretty to look upon, for 
they all knew hardship and went out 
strong-hearted into this silent land, jest- 
ing with danger and singing in the soli- 
tudes. Here it was different, though, for 
in the presence of the mail they laid aside 
their cloaks of carelessness and saw each 
other bared to the quick, timid with 
hunger for the wives and little ones be- 
hind. 

There were a few like Prosser in whom 
there was still the glamour of the north- 
land and the mystery of the unknown, but 
they were scattered, and in their eyes the 
light was growing also. 

Five months is a wearying time, and 
silent suspense will sap the courage. If 
only one could banish worry, but the long, 
unbearable nights, when the mind leaps 
and scurries out into the voids of con- 
jecture like sparks from a chimney—ah, 
it’s then you roll in your bunk and your 
sigh is not from the snow-shoe pain. 

A half-frozen man in an ice-clogged 
dory had brought us our last news, one 
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October day, just before the river 
stopped, and now, after five months, the 
curtain parted again. 

I saw McGill, the lawyer, in the line 
ahead of me and noted the grayness of his 
cheeks, the nervous way his lips worked 
and the futile, wandering, uselessness of 
his hands. Then I remembered. When 
his letter came the fall before it said the 
wife was very low, that the crisis was near 
and that they would write again in a few 
days. He had lived this endless time with 
Fear stalking at his shoulder. He had 
lain down with it nightly and risen with it 
grinning at him in the slow, cold dawn. 
The boys had told me how well he fought 
it back week after week, but now, edging 
inch by inch toward the door behind which 
lay his message, it got the best of him. 

I wrung his hand and tried to say some- 
thing. 

“JT want to run away,” he quavered. 
“But I am afraid to.” 

When we got in at last we met men com- 
ing out, and in some faces we saw the 
marks of tragedy. Others smiled, and 
these put heart into us. 

Old man Tomlinson had four little girls 
back in Idaho. He got two letters. One 
was a six-months-old tax receipt, the 
other a laundry bill. That meant three 
months more of silence. 

When my turn came and I saw the writ- 
ing of the little woman, something 
gripped me by the throat while I saw my 
hands shake as though they belonged to 
somebody elsee My news was good, 
though, and I read it slowly—some parts 
twice—then at last when I looked up I 
found McGill near me. Unconsciously 
we had both sought a quiet corner, but he 
had sunk on to a box. Now, as I glanced 
at him, I saw what made me shiver. The 
Fear was there again—naked and ugly— 
for he held one lonesome letter, and its in- 
scription was in no woman’s hand. He 
had crouched there by my side all this 
time staring, staring, staring at it, afraid 

‘to read—afraid to open it. Some men 


smile in their agony, shifting their pitiful 
masks to the last,—others curse with 
hoarse incoherence, and no two will take 
their blows alike. 

McGill was plucking feebly at the end 
of his envelope, tearing off tiny bits, 
dropping the fragments at his feet. Now 
and then he stopped, and when he did he 
shuddered, 

“Buck up, old pal,” I said. Then, 
recognizing me, he thrust the missive into 
my hand. 

“Tell me—for God’s sake—tell me 
quick. I can’t—no, no—wait! Not yet. 
Don’t tell me! Tl know from your face. 
They said she couldn’t live—” but she 
had, and he watched me so fiercely that 
when the light came into my face he 
snatched the letter from me like a mad- 
man. 

“Ah—h! Give it to me! Give it to 
me! I knew it! I told you they couldn’t 
fool me. No, sir! I felt all the time 
she’d make it. Why, I knew it in my mar- 
row.” 

“What’s the date?” I inquired. 

“September thirtieth,” he said. Then, 
as he realized how old it was, he began to 
worry again. 

“Why didn’t they write later? They 
must know I'll eat my heart out. Sup- 
pose she’s had a relapse. That’s it! 
They wrote too soon, and now they don’t 
dare tell me. She—got worse—died— 
months ago, and they’re afraid to let me 
know.” 

“Stop it,” I said, and reasoned sanity 
back into him. 

Monty had taken his mail and run off 
like a puppy to feast in quiet, so I went 
over to Eckert’s and had a drink. 

Sam winked at me as I came in. A 
man was reading from a letter. 

“Go on, I’m interested,” said the pro- 
prietor. 


The party was getting full pretty fast 


‘ and was down to the garrulous mile post, 


but he began again: 
* ‘Dear husband: 


I am sorry to hear 
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that you have been so unfortunate, but 
don’t get discouraged. I know you will 
make a good miner if you stick to it leng 
enough. Don’t worry about me. I have 
rented the front room to a very nice man 
for fifteen dollars a week. The papers 
here are full of a gold strike in Siberia, 
just across Bering sea from where you 
are. If you don’t find something during 
the next two years, why not try it over 
there for a couple?’ ” 

“That’s what I call a persevering wom- 
an,” said Eckert solemnly. 

*“‘She’s a business woman, too,” said the 
husband. “All I ever got for that room 
was seven-fifty.” 

It seems I’d missed Montague at the 
store, but when the crowd came out, Ollie 
Marceau found him away in at the back, 
having gone there to be alone with his 
letters. She saw the utter abandon and 
grief in his pose, and the tears came to 
her eyes. Impulsively she went up and 
laid her hand on his bowed head. She 
had followed the frontier enough to know 
the signs. 

“Oh, Mr. Prosser,” she said. 
sorry. Is it the little mother?” 
“Yes,” he answered without moving. 

*“Not—not—” she hesitated. 

“T don’t know. The letters are up to 
the middle of December, and she was very 
sick.” Then, with the quick sentiment 
of her kind, the girl spoke to him, forget- 
ting herself, her life, his prejudice, 
everything except the lonely little gray 
woman off there, who had waited and 
longed just as such another had waited 
and longed for her, and, inasmuch as Ollie 
had suffered before as this boy suffered 
now, in her words there was a sweet sym- 
pathy and a perfect understanding. 

It was very fine, I think, coming so 
from her, and when the first shock had 
passed over he felt that here, among all 
these rugged men, there was no one to 
give him the comfort he craved except this 
child of the dance hails. Compassion and 
sympathy he could get from any of us, 


“I’m so 


but he was a boy and this his first grief, 
so he yearned for something more, some- 
thing subtler, perhaps the delicate com- 
prehension of a woman. At any rate, he 
would not let her leave him, and the ten- 
der-hearted lass poured out for him all 
the best her warm nature afforded. 

In a few days he had braced up, how- 
ever, and stood his sorrow like the rest of 
us. It made him more of a man in many 
ways. For one thing, he never scoffed 
now at any of the nine women, which, 
taken as an indication, was good. In 
fact, I saw him several times with the 
Marceau girl, for he found her always 
ready and responsive, and came to confide 
in her rather than in Martin or me, which 
was quite natural. Martin spoke about it 
first. 

“T hate to see ’em together so much. 
One of ’em is going to fall in love, sure, 
and it won’t be reciprocated none. It 
would serve him right to get it hard, but 
if she’s hit—it’ll be too pitiful. You an’ 
I will have to combine forces and beat him 
up, I reckon.” 

The days were growing long and warm, 
with the hills coming bare on the heights, 
while the snow packed wet at midday, 
when we went into town to sled out grub 
for the clean-up. We found everybody 
else there for the same purpose, so the sap 
began to run through the camp. We 
were loading at the trading post the next 
day when I heard the name of Ollie Mar- 
ceau. It was a big-limbed fellow from 
Alder Creek talking, and, as he showed no 
liquor in his face, it sounded all the worse. 
I have heard as bad many times without 
offense, for there is no code of loyalty 
concerning these girls, but Ollie had got 
my sympathy somehow, and I resented the 
remarks, particularly the laughter. So 
did Prosser, the Puritan. He looked up 
from his work, white and dangerous. 

“Don’t talk that way about a girl,” said 
he to the stranger, and it made a sensation 
among the crowd. I never knew a man 
before with courage to kick in public on 
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such subjects. As it was, the man said 
something so much worse that right there 
the front busted out of the tiger cage and 
for a few brief moments we were given 
over to chaos. 

I had seen Whitewater walloped and 
I knew how full of parlor tricks the kid 
was, but this time he went insane. He 
knocked that man off the counter at the 
first pass and climbed him with his hob- 
nails as he lay on the floor. A fight is a 
fight, and a good thing for spectators and 
participants, for it does more to keep 
down scurvy than anything I know of, 
but the thud of those heavy boots into 
that helpless flesh sickened me, and we 
rushed Prosser out of there while he 
struggled like a maniac. I never saw 
such a complete atavism. Somewhere, 
away back yonder, that boy’s forefathers 
were pirates or cannibals or butchers. 

When the fog had cleared out of his 
brain the revulsion was just as powerful. 
I took him out alone while the others 
worked over the Alder Creek party, and 
all at once my man fell apart like wet saw- 
dust. 

“What made me do it—what made me 
do it?” he cried. “I’m crazy! Why, I 
tried to kill him. And yet what he said 
is true—that’s the worst of it—it’s true! 
Think of it, and I fought for her! What 
am I coming to?” 

After the clean-up we came to camp 
waiting for the river to break and the first 
boat to follow. It was then that the sus- 
pense began to tell on our partner. He 
read and reread his letters, but there was 
little hope in them, and now, with no work 
to do, he grew nervous. Added to every- 
thing else, our food ran short and we lived 
on scraps of whatever was left over from 
our winter grub-stake. “Just out of cuss- 
edness, the break-up was ten days late, the 
ten longest days I ever put in, but even- 
tually it came, and a week later also came 
the mail. We needed food and clothes— 
we needed whisky—we needed news of 
the great, distant world—but all we 
thought of was our mail. 


The boy had decided to go home. We 
were sorry to see him leave, too, for he 
had the makings of a real man in him even 
if he shaved three times a week, but no 
sooner was the steamer tied than he came 
plunging into my tent like a moose, 
laughing and dancing in his first glad- 
ness. The mother was well again. 

Later I went aboard to give him the 
last lonesome good wishes of the fellow 
who stays behind and fights along for an- 
other year. The big freighter, with her 
neat staterooms and long, glass-burdened 
tables, awoke a perfect panic in me to be 
going with him, to shake this cruel coun- 
try and drift back to the home and the 
wife and the pies like mother made. 

I found him on the top deck with the 
Marceau girl, who was saying good-by 
to him. There was a look about her I had 
never seen before, and all at once the un- 
derstanding and the bitter irony of it 
struck me. This poor waif hadn’t enough 
to stand, so Love had come to her, as Kink 
had predicted—a hopeless love which she 
would have to fight as she fought the 
whole world. It made me bitter and cyn- 
ical, but I admired her nerve, for she was 
dressed for the sacrifice, trim and well- 
curried as a thousand-dollar pony. Back 
of her smile, though, I saw the waiting 
tears, and my heart bled. Spring is a 
fierce time for romance, anyhow. 

There wasn’t time to say much, so I 
squeezed his hand like a cider press. 

“God bless you, lad. You must come 
back to us,” I said, but he shook his head, 
and I heard the girl’s breath catch. I 
continued, “Come on, Ollie, I’ll help you 
ashore.” 

We stood on the bank there together 
and watched the last of him, tall and clear- 
cut against the white of the wheel house, 
and it seemed to me when he had gone that 
something bright and vital and young 
had passed out of me, leaving in its stead 
discouragement, darkness and age. 

“Would you mind walking with me up 
to my cabin?” Ollie asked. 

“Of course not,” I said, and we went 
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down the long street, past the theater, the 
trading post and the many saloons till we 
came to the hill where perched her little 


nest. Every one spoke and smiled to her 
and she answered in kind, though I knew 
she was on parade and holding herself 
with firm hands. As we came near to the 
end her pace quickened, and I guessed 
what panic was on her to be alone where 
she could drop her mask and become a 


woman—a poor, weak, grief-stricken 
woman. When we were in at last, how- 
ever, her manner astounded me. She did 
not throw herself upon her couch nor go 
to pieces, as I had dreaded, but turned on 
me with burning eyes and hands tight 
clenched, while her voice was throaty and 
hoarse, the words tumbling out in con- 
fusion. 

“Oh, God! 


I’ve let him go! Yes, and 
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you helped me. Only for you I’d have 
broken down, but I want you to know that 
I’ve done one good thing at last in my 
miserable life. I’ve held in. He never 
knew—he never knew. Oh, what fools 
men are!” 

“Yes,” I said, “you did mighty well. 
He’s a sensitive chap, and if you’d broken 
down he’d have felt awful bad.” 

“What!” She grasped me by the coat 
lapels and shook me. Yes! That little 
thing shook me, while her face was per- 
fectly livid. ‘“ ‘He’d have felt badly,’ eh! 
Man! Man! Didn’t you see—are you 
blind? Why, he asked me to go with him. 
He asked me to marry him. Think of 
it—that great, wonderful man asked me 
to be his wife—me—Olive Marceau, the 
dancer! Oh,oh! Isn’tit funny? Why 
don’t you laugh? You know as well as 
I do that he was crazy.” 

I didn’t laugh. I stood there picking 
pieces of fur out of my cap and wonder- 
ing if ever I should see another woman 
like this one. She paced about over the 
skin rugs, tearing at the throat of her 
dress as though it choked her. There 
were no tears in her eyes, but her whole 
frame shook and shuddered as though 
from great cold, deep set in her bones. 

* “Why didn’t you go?” I asked stupid- 
ly. “You love him, don’t you?” 

“Why do you ask that?” she cried 
fiercely. “You know why I didn’t go. I 
couldn’t. How could I go back and meet 
his mother? Some day she’d find me out 
and it would ruin his life. No, no! If 
only she hadn’t recovered—no, I don’t 
mean that either. I’m not his kind, that’s 
all. Ah, God, I let him go—I let him go, 
and he never knew.” 

She was writhing now on her bed in a 
perfect frenzy, calling to him brokenly, 
stretching out her arms while great, dry, 
coughing sobs wrenched her. 

“Little one,” I said unsteadily, and my 
throat ached so that I couldn’t trust my- 
self. “You’re—a brave—girl, and you’re 
his kind—or anybody’s kind.” 





With that the rain came, and so I left 
her alone with her comforting misery. 
When I told Kink he sputtered like a pin 
wheel, and every evening thereafter we 
two went up to her house and sat with 
her. We could do this because she’d quit 
the theater the day the boat took Prosser 
away, and she wouldn’t heed their offers 
to go back. 

“[’m through with it for good,” she 
told us, “though I don’t know what else 
I’m good for. You see, I don’t know 
anything useful, but I suppose I can 
learn.” 

“Now, if I wasn’t married already—” 
I said. 

‘“Humph!” snorted Kink. “I ain’t so 
young as either one of my pardners, Miss, 
but I’m possessed of rare intellectual 
treasures.” She laughed at both of us. 

We were looking daily for the first up- 
river steamer, bringing word direct from 
the outside world, as a week had passed 
since the first boat went down with Pros- 
ser. It came one midnight. As we were 
getting dressed to go to the landing our 
tent was torn open and Montague tum- 
bled in upon us. 

“What brought you back?” we ques- 
tioned when we’d finished mauling him. 
It was June and the nights were light as 
day in this latitude, so we could see his 
face plainly. 

“Why—er—” he hesitated for an in- 
stant, then threw back his head, squared 
his great young shoulders and looked us 
in the eyes, while all the embarrassment 
fled. 

“T came back to marry Olive Marceau. 
I came to take her back home with me to 
the little mother.” 

He stared out wistfully at the distant 
southern mountains, effulgent and glori- 
fied by the midnight sun which lay so 
close behind their crests, and I winked at 
Martin. 

*“She’s left—” 

“What!” He whirled quickly. 

“the theater, and I don’t suppose 
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SHE WAS WRITHING ON HER BED 


you can see her until tomorrow.” Dis- 
appointment darkened his face. 

“Besides,” Kink added gloomily, “when 
you quit her like a dog I slicked myself 
up some, and [I ain’t anyways sure she’ll 
care to see you now—only jest as a friend 
of mine. Notice I’ve cut my whiskers, 
don’t you?” 

We made him pay for that instant’s 
hesitation, the last he ever had, and then 
I said: 

“You walk up the river trail for a quar- 
ter of a mile and wait. If I can persuade 
her to come out at this hour I'll send her 
to you. No, you couldn’t find her. She’s 
moved since you left.” 

“JT wouldn’t gamble none on her meetin’ 
you,” Martin said, discouragingly, and 
combed out his new-mown beard with os- 
tentation. 

She was up the moment I knocked, and 
when I said that a man needed help I 









heard her murmur sympathetically as she 
dressed. When we came to our tent I 
stopped her. 

“He’s up yonder a piece,” said I. 
“You run along while I fetch Kink and 
the medicine kit. We'll overtake you.” 

“Ts it anything serious?” 

“Yes, it’s apt to be unless you hurry. 
He seems to think he needs you pretty 
badly,”—and so she went to him up the 
river trail to where he was waiting, her 
way golden with the beams of the sun 
whose rim peeped at her over the far-off 
hills, and there, in the free, still air, 
among the virgin spruce, with the clean, 
sweet moss beneath their feet, they met. 
The good sun smiled broadly at them now, 
and the grim Yukon hurried past, chuck- 
lng under its banks and swiggering 
among the roots, while the song it sang 
was of spring and of long, bright days 
that had no night. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


THE FIGHT IN THE LIBRARY 


remarked Stoddard, as we saw the 
enemy advancing across the bridge. 

“Certainly. Their general has been 
cursing them right heartily for retreat- 
ing without the loot. He wants his three- 
hundred-thousand-dollar autograph col- 
lection,” observed Larry. 

“Why doesn’t he come for it himself, 
like a man?” I demanded. 

“Like a man, do you say!” ejaculated 
Larry. “Faith and you flatter that fat- 
head !” 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when the 
attacking party returned after a parley 
on the ice beyond the boat-house. The 
four of us were on the terrace ready for 
them. They came smartly through the 
wood, the sheriff and Morgan slightly in 
advance of the others. I expected them 
to slacken their pace when they came to 
the open meadow, but they broke into a 
quick trot at the water-tower and came 
toward the house as steady as veteran 
campaigners. 

“Shall we try gunpowder?” asked 
Larry. 

“We'll let them fire the first volley,” I 
said. 

“They’ve already tried to murder you 
and Stoddard,—I’m in for letting loose 
with the elephant guns,” Larry protested. 
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“Stand to your clubs,” admonished 
Stoddard, whose own weapon was com- 
parable to the Scriptural weaver’s beam. 
“Possession is nine points of the fight, 
and we’ve got the house.” 

“Also a prisoner of war,” said Larry, 
grinning. 

The English detective had smashed 
the glass in the barred window of the 
potato cellar, where Larry had lodged 
him, and we could hear him howling and 
cursing below. 

“Looks like business this time!” ex- 
claimed Larry. “Spread out now and 
the first head that looms over the balus- 
trade gets a dose of hickory.” 

The attacking party now divided, half 
halting between us and the bridge and the 
remainder swinging around the house to- 
ward the front entrance. 

“Ah, look at that!” yelled Larry. “It’s 
a battering-ram they have. O man of 
peace! have I your Majesty’s consent to 
try the elephant guns now?” 

Morgan and the sheriff carried be- 
tween them a stick of timber from which 
the branches had been cut, and, with a 
third man to help, they ran it up the 
steps and against the door with a crash 
that came booming and echoing back 
through the great halls of the house. 

Bates was already bounding up the 
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front stairway, a revolver in his hand and 
a look of supreme rage on his face. Leav- 
ing Stoddard and Larry to watch the 
library windows, I ran after him, and we 
clattered over the loose boards in the 
upper hall and into a great unfinished 
chamber immediately over the entrance. 
Bates had the window up when I reached 
him and was well out upon the coping, 
yelling a warning to the men below. 

He drew his revolver up to shoot, and 
when I caught his arm he turned to me 
with a look of anger and indignation I 
had never expected to see on his colorless, 
mask-like face. : 

“My God, sir! That door was his 
pride, sir,—it came from a famous house 
in England, and they’re wrecking it as 
though it were common pine!” 

He tore himself free of my grasp as 
the besiegers again launched their batter- 
ing-ram against the door with a frightful 
crash, and his revolver cracked smartly 
thrice, as he bent far out over the door. 

His shots were a signal for a sharp 
reply from one of the men below, and I 
felt Bates start, and pulled him in, the 
blood streaming from his face. 

“Tt’s all right, sir,—all right,—only 
a cut across my cheek, sir,”—and another 
bullet smashed through the glass, spurt- 
ing plaster dust from the wall. A fierce 
onslaught below caused a tremendous 
crash to echo through the house, and I 
heard firing on the opposite side, where 
the enemy’s reserve was waiting. 

Bates, with a handkerchief to his face, 
protested that he was unhurt. 

“Come below; there’s nothing to be 
gained here,”—and I ran down to the 
hall, where Stoddard stood, leaning upon 
his club like a Hercules and coolly watch- 
ing the door as it leaped and shook un- 
der the repeated blows of the besiegers. 

A gun roared again at the side of the 
house, and I ran to the library, where 
Larry had pushed furniture against all 
the long windows save one, which he held 
open. He stepped out upon the terrace 
and emptied a revolver at the men who 
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were now creeping along the edge of the 
ravine beneath us. One of them stopped 
and discharged a rifle at us with deliberate 
aim. The ball snapped snow from the 
balustrade and screamed away harmlessly. 

“Bah, such monkeys!” he muttered. “I 
believe I’ve hit that chap!’ One man had 
fallen and lay howling in the ‘ravine, his 
hand to his thigh, while his comrades 
paused, demoralized. 

“Serves you right, you blackguard!” 
Larry muttered. 

I pulled him in and we jammed a cab- 
inet against the door and returned to the 
hall. 

Meanwhile the blows at the front door 
continued with increasing violence. Stod- 
dard still stood where I had left him. 
Bates was not in sight, but the barking 
of a revolver above showed that he had 
returned to the window to wreak venge- 
ance on his enemies. 

Stoddard shook his head in deprecation. 

“They fired first,—we can’t do less 
than get back at them,” I said, between 
the blows of the battering-ram. 

A panel of the great oaken door now 
splintered, but in their fear that we might 
use the broken panel as a loophole, they 
scampered out into range of Bates’ re- 
volver. In return we heard a rain of 
small shot on the upper windows, and a 
few seconds later Larry shouted that the 
flanking party was again at the terrace. 

This movement evidently heartened the 
sheriff, for, under a fire from Bates, his 
men charged again and the log crashed 
into the door, shaking it free of the up- 
per hinges. The lower fastenings were 
wrenched loose an instant later, and the 
men came tumbling into the hall,—the 
sheriff, Morgan and four others I had 
never seen before. Simultaneously the 
flanking party began smashing the small 
panes of the library windows. We could 
hear the glass crack and tinkle above the 
confusion at the door. j 

In the hall he was certainly a lucky 
man who held to his weapon a moment 
after the door tumbled in. I blazed at 
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the sheriff with my revolver, but he stum- 
bled and half-fell at the threshold, so that 
the ball passed over him, and he promptly 
gripped me by the legs and had me prone 
and half-dazed by the rap of my head on 
the floor. 

I suppose I was two or three minutes, 
at least, getting my wits. I was first 
conscious of Bates grappling the sheriff, 
who sat upon me, and as they struggled 
with each other I got the full benefit of 
their combined, swerving, tossing weight. 
Morgan and Larry were trying for a 
chance at each other with revolvers, while 
Morgan backed the Irishman slowly to- 
ward the library. Stoddard had seized 
one of the unknown deputies by the col- 
lar and gave him a tremendous swing, 
jerking him high in the air and driving 
him against another invader with a blow 
that knocked both fellows spinning into 
a corner. 

“Come on to the library!” shouted 
Larry, and Bates, who had got me to my 
feet, pushed me down the hall toward the 
open library-door. 

Bates presented at this moment an ex- 
traordinary appearance, with the blood 
from the scratch on his face coursing 
down his cheek and upon his shoulder. 
His coat and shirt had been torn away 
and the blood was smeared over his breast. 
The fury and indignation in his face was 
something I hope not to see again in a 
human countenance. 

“My God, this room—this beautiful 
room!” I heard him cry, as he drove me 
before him into the library. “It was Mr. 
Glenarm’s pride,” he muttered, and 
sprang upon a burly fellow who had 
come in through one of the library doors 
and was climbing over the long table we 
had overturned to serve as a barricade. 

We were now between two fires. The 
sheriff’s party had fought valiantly to 
keep us out of the library, and now that 
we were within, Stoddard’s big shoulders 
held the door half-closed against the 
combined strength of the men in the hall. 
This pause was fortunate, for it gave us 


an opportunity to deal singly with the 
fellows who were climbing in from the 
terrace. Bates had laid one of them low 
with a club and Larry disposed of an- 
other, who had made a murderous effort 
to stick a knife into him. I was with 
Stoddard against the door, where the 
sheriff's men were slowly gaining upon us. 

“Let go on the jump when I say three,” 
said Stoddard, and at his word we sprang 
away from the door and into the room. 
Larry yelled with joy as the sheriff and 
his men pitched forward and sprawled 
upon the floor; then we were at it again in 
a hand-to-hand conflict to clear the room. 

“Hold that position, sir,” yelled Bates. 

Morgan had directed the attack 
against me and I was driven upon the 
hearth before the great fireplace. The 
sheriff, Morgan and Ferguson hemmed 
me in. It was evident that I was the chief 
culprit, and they wished to eliminate me 
from the contest. Across the room, Lar- 
ry, Stoddard and Bates were engaged 
in a lively rough and tumble with the rest 
of the besiegers, and Stoddard, seeing my 
plight, leaped the overturned table, broke 
past the trio and stood by my side, swing- 
ing a chair. 

At that moment my eyes, sweeping the 
broken outer doors, saw the face of Pick- 
ering. He had come to see that his orders 
were obeyed, and I remember yet my satis- 
faction, as, hemmed in by the men he had 
hired to kill me or drive me out, I felt, 
rather than saw, the cowardly horror de- 
picted upon his face. 

Then the trio pressed in upon me. As 
I threw down my club and drew my re- 
volver, some one across the room fired 
several shots, whose roar through the 
room seemed to arrest the fight for an in- 
stant, and then, while Stoddard stood at 
my side swinging his chair defensively, 
the great chandelier, loosened or broken 
by the shots, fell with a mighty crash of 
its crystal pendants. The sheriff, leap- 
ing away from Stoddard’s chair, was 
struck on the head and borne down by 
the heavy glass, 
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Smoke from the firing floated in clouds 
across the room, and there was a moment’s 
silence save for the sheriff, who was 
groaning and cursing under the debris 
of ‘the chandelier. At the door Picker- 
ing’s face appeared again anxious and 
frightened. I think the scene in the room 
and the slow progress his men were mak- 
ing against us had half-paralyzed him. 

We were all getting our second wind 
for a renewal of the fight, with Morgan 
in command of the enemy. One or two 
of his men, who had gone down early in 
the struggle, were now crawling back for 
revenge. I think I must have raised my 
hand and pointed at Pickering, for Bates 
wheeled like a flash and before I realized 
what happened he had dragged the ex- 
ecutor into the room. 

“You scoundrel—you ingrate!” howled 
the servant. 

The blood on his face and bare chest 
and the hatred in his eyes made him a 
hideous object; but in that lull of the 
storm while we waited, watching for an 
advantage, I heard, somewhere in the 
wall, that same sound of footsteps that I 
had remarked before. Larry and Stod- 
dard heard it; Bates heard it, and his 
eyes fixed upon Pickering with a glare of 
malicious delight. 

“There comes our old friend, 
ghost,” yelled Larry. 

“T think you are quite right, sir,” said 
Bates. He threw down the revolver he 
held in his hand and leaned upon the edge 
of the long table that lay on its side, his 
gaze still bent on Pickering, who stood 
with his overcoat buttoned close, his derby 
hat on the floor beside him, where it had 
fallen as Bates hauled him into the room. 

The sound of a measured step, of some 
one walking, of a careful foot on a stair- 
way, was quite distinct. I even remarked 
the slight stumble that I had noticed be- 
fore. 

We were all so intent on those steps in 
the wall that we were off guard. I heard 
Bates yell warningly, and Larry and 
Stoddard rushed for Pickering. He had 
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drawn a revolver from his overcoat pocket 
and was about to fire at me when Stod- 
dard sent the weapon flying through the 
air. 

“Only a moment now, gentlemen,” said 
Bates, an odd smile on his face. He was 
looking past me toward the right end of 
the fireplace. There seemed to be in the 
air a feeling of something impending. 
Even Morgan and his men, half-crouch- 
ing, ready for a rush at me, hesitated; 
and Pickering glanced nervously from 
one to the other of us. It was the calm 
before the storm; in a moment we should 
be at each other’s throats for the final 
struggle, and yet we waited. In the wall 
I heard still the sound of steps. They 
were clear to all of us now. We stood 
there for what seemed an eternity—I sup- 
pose the time was really not more than 
thirty seconds—inert, waiting, while I 
felt that something must happen; the si- 
lence, the waiting, were intolerable. I 
grasped my pistol and bent low for a 
spring at Morgan; and every man in the 
room was instantly on the alert. 

All but Bates. He remained rigid— 
that curious smile on his blood-smeared 
face, his eyes bent toward the end of the 
great fireplace back of me. 

That look on his face held, arrested, 
numbed me; I followed it. I forgot 
Morgan; a tacit truce held us all again. 
I stepped back till my eyes fastened on 
the broad paneled chimney-breast at the 
right of the hearth, and it was there now 
that the sound of footsteps in the wall was 
heard again; then it ceased utterly, the 
long panel opened slowly, creaking 
slightly upon its hinges, then down into 
the room stepped Marian Devereux. She 
wore the dark gown in which I had seen 
her last, and a cloak was drawn over her 
shoulders. 

She laughed as her eyes swept the room. 

“Ah, gentlemen,” she said, shaking 
her head, as she viewed our disorder, 
“what wretched housekeepers you are!” 

Steps were again heard in the wall, 
and she turned to the panel, held it open 
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with one hand and put out the other, 
waiting for some one who followed her. 

Then down into the room stepped my 
grandfather, John Marshall Glenarm! 
His staff, his cloak, the silk hat above 
his shrewd face, and his sharp black eyes 
were unmistakable. He drew a silk hand- 
kerchief from the skirts of his frock coat, 
with a characteristic flourish that I re- 
membered well, and brushed a bit of dust 
from his sleeve before looking at any of 
us. Then his eyes fell upon me. 

“Good morning, Jack,” he said; and 
then gazed with mild curiosity about the 
room. 

“God help us!” 

It was Morgan, I think, who screamed 
these words as he bolted for the broken 
door, but Stoddard caught and held 
him. 

“Thank God, you’re here, sir!” broke 
forth in Bates’ sepulchral voice. 

It seemed to me that I saw all that hap- 
pened with a weird, unnatural distinct- 
ness, as one sees, before a storm, vivid 
outlines of far headlands that the usual 
light of day fails to disclose. 

I was myself dazed and spellbound; 
but I do not like to think, even now, of 
the effect of my grandfather’s appear- 
ance on Arthur Pickering; of the shock 
that seemed verily to break him in two, so 
that he staggered, then collapsed, his 
head falling as though to strike his knees. 
Larry caught him by the collar and 
dragged him to a seat, where he huddled, 
his twitching hands at his throat. 

“Gentlemen,” said my grandfather, 
“you seem to have been enjoying your- 
selves. Who is this person?” 

He pointed with his stick to the sheriff, 
who was endeavoring to crawl out from 
under the mass of broken crystals. 

“That, sir, is the sheriff,” answered 
Bates. 

“A very disorderly man, I must say. 
Jack, what have you been doing to cause 
the sheriff so much inconvenience? Didn’t 
you know that that chandelier was likely 
to kilf him? That thing cost a thousand 
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dollars. Gentlemen, you are expensive 
visitors. Ah, Morgan,—and Ferguson, 
too! Well, well! I thought better of 
both of you. Good morning, Stoddard! 
A little work for the church militant! 
And this gentleman?”—he indicated 
Larry, who was, for once in his life, with- 
out anything to say. 

“Mr. Donovan,—a friend of the 
house,” explained Bates. 

“Pleased, I’m sure,” said the old gen- 
tleman. “Glad the house has a friend. 
It seems to have had enemies enough,” he 
added, and eyed the wreck of the room 
ruefully. The good humor in his face 
reassured me; but still I stood in tongue- 
tied wonder, staring at him. 

“And Pickering!” John Marshall 
Glenarm’s voice broke with a quiet mirth 
that I remembered as the preface usually 
of something unpleasant. “Well, Ar- 
thur, I’m glad to find you on guard, de- 
fending the interests of my estate. At 
the risk of your life, too! Bates!’ 

“Yes, Mr. Glenarm.” 

“You ought to have called me earlier. 
I really prized that chandelier immensely. 
And this furniture wasn’t so bad !” 

His tone changed abruptly. He point- 
ed to the sheriff’s deputies one after the 
other with his stick. ‘There was, I re- 
membered, always something insinuating, 
disagreeable and final about my grand- 
father’s staff. 

“Clear out!’ he commanded. “Bates, 
Mr. 
Sheriff, if I were you I’d be very careful, 
indeed, what I said of this affair. I’m 
a dead man come to life again, and I 
know a great deal that I didn’t know be- 
fore I died. Nothing, gentlemen, fits a 
man for life like a temporary absence 
from this cheerful and pleasant world. I 
recommend you to try it.” 

He walked about the room with the 
quick eager step that was peculiarly his 
own, while Stoddard, Larry and I stared 
at him. Bates was helping the dazed 
sheriff to his feet. Morgan and the rest 
of the foe were crawling and staggering 
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away, muttering, as though imploring 
the air of heaven against an evil spirit. 

Pickering sat silent, not sure whether 
he saw a ghost or real flesh and blood, 
and Larry kept close to him, cutting off 
his retreat. I think we all experienced 
that bewildered feeling of children who 
are caught in mischief by a sudden par- 
ental visitation. My grandfather went 
about peering at the books, with a tran- 
quil air that was disquieting. 

He paused suddenly before the design 
for the memorial tablet, which I had made 
early in my stay at Glenarm House. I 
had sketched the lettering with some care, 
and pinned it against a shelf for my more 
leisurely study of its phrases. The old 
gentleman pulled out his glasses and 
stood with his hands behind his back, 
reading. When he finished he walked to 
where I stood. 

“Jack!” he said, “Jack, my boy!” His 
voice shook and his hands trembled as he 
laid them on my shoulders. “Marian,” 
—he turned, seeking her, but the girl had 
vanished. “Just as well,” he said. ‘This 
room is hardly an edifying sight for a 
woman.” I heard, for an instant, a light 
hurried step in the wall. 

Pickering, too, heard that faint, fugi- 
tive sound, and our eyes met at the in- 
stant it ceased. The thought of her tore 
my heart, and I felt that Pickering saw 
and knew and was glad. 

“They have all gone, sir,” reported 
Bates, returning to the room. 

“Now, gentlemen,” began my grand- 
father, seating himself, “this little secret 
of mine was shared by only two persons. 
One of these was Bates,”—he paused as 
an exclamation broke from all of us; and 
he went on, enjoying our amazement,— 
“and the other was Marian Devereux. I 
had observed for years that at a man’s 
death his property often gets into the 
wrong hands, or becomes a bone of conten- 
tion among lawyers. Sometimes,”’—and 
the old gentleman laughed,—“an execu- 
tor proves incompetent or dishonest. I 
was thoroughly fooled in you, Pickering. 


The money you owe me is a large sum; 
and you were so delighted to hear of my 
death that you didn’t even make sure I 
was really out of the way. You were per- 
fectly willing to accept Bates’ word for 
it; and I must say that Bates carried it off 
splendidly.” 

Pickering rose, the blood surging again 
in his face, and screamed at Bates, pointing 
a shaking finger at the man. 

“You impostor,—you perjurer! 
law will deal with your case.” 

“To be sure,” resumed my grandfath- 
er, calmly; “Bates did make false affida- 
vits about.my death; but possibly—” 

“Tt was in a Pickwickian sense, sir,” 
said Bates gravely. 

“And in a righteous cause,” declared 
my grandfather. “I assure you, Picker- 
ing, that I have every intention of taking 
care of Bates. His weekly letters giving 
an account of the curious manifestations 
of your devotion to Jack’s security and 
peace were alone worth a goodly sum. 
But, Bates—” 

The old gentleman was enjoying him- 
self hugely. He chuckled now, and 
placed his hand on my shoulder. 

“Bates, it was too bad I got those mis- 
sives of yours all in a bunch. I was 
in a dahabiyeh on the Nile and they don’t 
have rural free delivery in Egypt. Your 
cablegram called me home before I had 
finished reading the letters. But thank 
God, Jack, you’re alive!” 

There was real feeling in these last 
words, and I think we were all touched 
by them. 

“Amen to that!” cried Bates. 

“And now, Pickering, before you go 
I want to show you something. It’s 
about this mysterious treasure, that has 
given you—and I hear, the whole coun- 
tryside—so much concern. I’m disap- 
pointed in you, Jack, that you couldn’t 
find the hiding-place. I designed that 
as a part of your architectural education. 
Bates, give me a chair.” 

The man gravely drew a chair out of 
the wreckage and placed it upon the 
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hearth. My grandfather stepped upon 
it, seized one of the bronze sconces above 
the mantel and gave it a sharp turn. At 
the same moment, Bates, upon another 
chair, grasped the companion bronze and 
wrenched it sharply. Instantly some 
mechanism creaked in the great oak 
chimney-breast. and the long oak panels 
swung open, disclosing a steel door with 
a combination knob. 

“Gentlemen,”—and my _ grandfather 
turned with a quaint touch of humor, and 
a merry twinkle in his bright old eyes— 
“entlemen, behold the treasury! It has 
proved a better hiding place than I ever 
imagined it would. There’s not much 
here, Jack, but enough to keep you going 
for a while.” 

We were all staring, and the old gen- 
tleman was unfeignedly enjoying our 
mystification. It was an hour on which 
he had evidently counted much; it was 
the triumph of his resurrection and home- 
coming, and he chuckled as he twirled 
the knob in the steel door. Then Bates 
stepped forward and helped him pull the 
door open, disclosing a narrow steel chest, 
upright and held in place by heavy bolts 
clamped into the chimney. It was filled 
with packets of papers tied neatly with 
tape. 

“Jack,” said my grandfather, shaking 
his head, “you wouldn’t be an architect, 
and you’re not much of an engineer eith- 
er, or you’d have seen that that paneling 
was heavier than was necessary. 'There’s 
two hundred thousand dollars in first-rate 
securities. Bates and I put them. there 
just before I went to Vermont to die.” 

“I’ve sounded those panels a dozen 
times,” I protested. 

“Of course you have,” said my grand- 
father, “but solid steel behind wood is 
safe. I tested it carefully before I left.” 

He laughed and rapped the floor with 
his staff, and I laughed with him. 

“But you found the Door of Bewilder- 
ment and Pickering’s notes, and that’s 
something.” 


“No; I didn’t even find that. Dono- 


van deserves the credit. But how did you 
ever come to build that tunnel, if you 
don’t mind telling me?” 

He laughed gleefully. 

“That was originally a trench for nat- 
ural-gas pipes. There was once a large 
pumping station on the site of this house, 
with a big trunk main running off across 
country to supply the towns west of here. 
The gas was exhausted, and the pipes 
were taken up before I began to build. I 
should never have thought of that tun- 
nel in the world if the trench hadn’t sug- 
gested it. I merely deepened and widened 
it a little and plastered it with cheap 
cement as far as the chapel; and that 
littla room there where I put Pickering’s 
notes had once been the cellar of a house 
built for the superintendent of the gas 
plant. I never had any idea that I should. 
use that passage as a means of getting in- 
to my own house, but Marian met me at 
the station, told me that there was trou- 
ble here, and came with me through the 
chapel into the cellar, and through the 
hidden stairway that winds around the 
chimney from that room wheres we keep 
the candle-sticks.” 

“But who was the ghost ?”’ I demanded, 
“if you were really alive and in Egypt?” 

Bates laughed now. 

“Oh, I was the’ ghost! I went through 
there occasionally to stimulate your 
curiosity about the house. And you near- 
ly caught me once!” _ 

“One thing more, if we’re not wearing 
you out—I’d like to know whether Sister 
Theresa owes you any money.” 

My grandfather turned upon Picker- 
ing with blazing eyes. 

“You scoundrel, you infernal scoun- 
drel, Sister Theresa never borrowed a cent 
of me in her life! And you have made 
war on that woman—” 

His rage choked him. 

He told Bates to close the door of the 
steel chest, and then turned to me. 

“Where are those notes of Picker- 
ing’s?” he demanded; and I brought the 
packet. 
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“Gentlemen, Mr. Pickering has gone 
to ugly lengths in this affair. How many 
murders have you gentlemen committed ?” 

“We were about to begin actual killing 
when you arrived,” replied Larry, grin- 
ning. 

“The sheriff got all his men off the 
premises more or less alive, sir,” said 
Bates. 

“That is good. It was all a great mis- 
take,—a very great mistake; I had no 
idea such things could happen,’”—and my 
grandfather turned to Pickering. 

“Pickering, what a contemptible scoun- 
drel you are! I lent you that three hun- 
dred thousand dollars to buy securities to 
give you better standing in your railroad 
enterprises, and the last time I saw you, 
you got me to release the collateral so 
you could raise money to buy more shares. 
Then, after I died”—he chuckled — 
“you thought you’d find and destroy the 
notes and that would end the trans- 
action; and if you-had been smart enough 
to find them you might have had them 
and welcome. But as it is, they go to 
Jack. If he shows any mercy on you in 
collecting them he’s not the _ ae I think 
he is.” 

Pickering rose, seized his hat and 
backed away toward the shattered library- 
door. He paused for a moment, his face 
livid with rage. 

“You old fool!’ he screamed at my 


grandfather. “You old lunatic, I wish 
to God I had never seen you! No won- 
der you came back to life! You’re a 


tricky old devil and too mean to die!” 
He turned toward me with some sim- 
ilar complaint ready at his tongue’s end; 
but Stoddard caught him by the shoulders 
and thrust him out upon the terrace. 
A moment later we saw him cross the 
meadow and hurry toward St. Agatha’s. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


CHANGES AND CHANCES 


John Marshall Glenarm had probably 
never been so happy in his life as on that 
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day of his amazing home-coming. He 
laughed at us and he laughed with us, 
and as he went about the house explain- 
ing his plans for its completion, he 
chaffed us all with his shrewd humor that 
had been the terror of my boyhood. 

“Ah, if you had had the plans of course 
you would have been saved a lot of trou- 
ble; but that little sketch of the Door of 
Bewilderment was the only thing I left,— 
and you found it, Jack,—you really 
opened these good books of mine.” 

He sent us all away to remove the marks 
of battle, and we gave Bates a hand in 
cleaning up the wreckage,—Bates, the 
keeper of secrets, Bates the inscrutable 
and mysterious, Bates, the real hero of 
the affair at Glenarm. 

My grandfather led us through the 
narrow stairway by which he had entered, 
which had been huilt between false walls, 
and we played ghost for one another, to 
show just how the tread of a human being 
around the chimney sounded. There was 
much to explain, and my grandfather’s 
contrition for having placed me in so 
hazardous a predicament was so sincere, 
and his wish to make amends so evident, 
that my heart warmed to him. He made 
me describe in detail all the incidents of 
my stay at the house, listening with boy- 
ish delight to my adventures. 

“Bless my soul!’ he exclaimed over and 
over again. And as I brought my two 
friends into the story his pleasure knew no 
bounds, and he kept chuckling to himself, 
half a dozen times shaking hands with 
Larry and Stoddard, who were, he de- 
clared, his friends as well as mine. 

The prisoner in the potato cellar re- 
ceived our due attention; and my grand- 
father’s joy in the fact that an agent of 
the British government was held captive 
in Glenarm House was cheering to see. 
But the man’s detention was a grave 
matter, as we all realized, and made im- 
perative the immediate consideration of 
Larry’s future. 

“T must go—and go at once!” declared 
Larry. 
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“Mr. Donovan, I should feel honored 
to have you remain,” said my grandfath- 
er. “I hope to hold Jack here, and I 
wish you would share the house with us.” 

“The sheriff and those fellows won’t 
squeal very hard about their perform- 
ances here,” said Stoddard. “And they 
won’t try to rescue the prisoner, even for 
a reward, from a house where the dead 
come back to life.” 

“No; but you can’t hold a British pris- 
oner in an American private house for 
ever. ‘Too many people know he has 
been in this part of the country; and you 
may be sure that the fight here and the 
return of Mr. Glenarm will not fail of 
large advertisement. All I can ask of 
you, Mr. Glenarm, is that you detain the 
fellow a few hours after I leave, to give 
me a start.” 

After a late luncheon,—for which the 
amazing Bates produced champagne— 
the others left us—Stoddard to help 
Larry get his things together—and my 
grandfather and I talked for an hour. 

“You will stay on here,—you will help 
me to finish the house?” the old gentle- 
man asked with unmistakable eagerness of 
look and tone. 

It seemed harsh and ungenerous to tell 
him that I wished to go; that the great 
world lay beyond the confines of Glenarm 


for me to conquer; that I had lost as well 


as gained by those few months at Glen- 
arm House, and wished to go away. It 
was not the mystery, now fathomed,— 
nor the struggle, now ended,—that was 
uppermost in my mind and heart, but 
memories of a girl who had mocked me 
with delicious girlish laughter,—who had 
lured me away from the Indiana wood- 
lands that I might see her transformed 
into another, more charming, being, only 
to shatter my faith at the end. It wasa 


comfort to know that Pickering, trapped 
and defeated, was not to benefit by the 
bold trick she had helped him play upon 
me. His loss was hers as well, and I was 
glad in my bitterness that I had found 
her in the passage, seeking tor plunder 


at the behest of the same master whom 
Morgan, Ferguson and the rest of them 
served. I did not mention her to my 
grandfather; I resolved never to think or 
speak of her again. 

The fight was over and there was noth- 
ing more for me to do in the house by the 
lake. After a week or so I should go 
forth and try to win a place for myself. 
I had my profession; I was an engineer, 
and I did not question that I should be 
able to find employment. As for my 
grandfather, Bates would care for him, 
and I should visit him often. I was re- 
solved not to give him any further cause 
for anxiety on account of my adventurous 
and roving ways. He knew well enough 
that his old hope of making an architect 
of me was lost forever; and now I wished 
to depart in peace and seek some part of 
the world where the trails were new and 
there were tracks to lay and bridges to 
build. 

These thoughts so filled my mind that 
I forgot that my grandfather was patient- 
ly waiting for an answer. 

“T should like to do anything you ask; 
I should like to stay here always, but i 
can’t. Don’t misunderstand me. I have 
no intention of going back to my old 
ways. I. squandered enough money in 
my wanderings, and I had my joy of 
that. kind of thing. I shall find employ- 
ment somewhere and go to work.” 

“But, Jack,’—he bent toward me 
kindly,—“‘Jack, you mustn’t be led away 
by any mere Quixotism into laying the 
foundation of your own fortune. What I 
have is yours, boy. What is in the box 
{n the chimney is yours now—to-day.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t! You were al- 
ways too kind, and I deserve nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing.” 

“I’m not trying to pay you, Jack. I 
want to ease my own conscience, that’s 
all.” 

“But money can do nothing for mine,” 
I replied, trying to smile. “I’ve been 
a reckless spendthrift all my days, and 
now I’m going to work. If you were in- 
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firm and needed me, I should not hesitate, 
but the world will have its eyes on me 
now.” 

“Jack, that will of mine did you a 
great wrong; it put a mark upon you, 
and that’s what hurts me; that’s what I 
want to make amends for! Don’t you 
see? Now don’t punish me, boy. Come! 
Let us be friends!” 

He rose and put out his hands. 

“T didn’t mean that! I don’t care about 
that! It was nothing more than I de- 
served. These months here have changed 
me. Haven’t you heard me say I was 
going to work?” 

And I tried to laugh away further dis- 
cussion of my future. 

“It will be more cheerful here in the 
spring,” he said, as though seeking an 
inducement for me to remain. “When 
the resort colony down here comes to life 
the lake is really gay.” 

I shook my head. The lake, that pret- 
ty cupful of water, the dip and glide of a 
maroon canoe, *the remembrance of a red 
tam-o’-shanter merging afar off in an 
October sunset !—my purpose to leave the 
place strengthened as I thought of these 
things. My nerves were keyed to a break- 
ing pitch and, losing control of myself, [ 
turned upon him stormily. 

“So Miss Devereux was the other per- 
son who shared your confidence! Do you 
understand,—do you appreciate the fact 
that she was Pickering’s ally?” 

“TI certainly do not,” he replied coldly. 
“T’m surprised to hear you speak so of a 
woman whom you can scarcely know—” 

“Yes, I know her! My God, I have rea- 
son to know her! But even when I found 
her out I did not dream that the plot 
was as deep as it is. She knew that it 
was a scheme to test me, and she played 
me into Pickering’s hands. I caught her 
down there in the tunnel acting as his spy, 
looking for the lost notes, that she might 
gain grace in his eyes by turning them 
over to him. You know how I always 
hated Pickering,—he was too smooth, too 
smug, and you and everybody else were 


forever praising him to me. He was al- 
ways held up to me as a model; and the 
first time I saw Marian Devereux she was 
with him—it was at Sherry’s the night 
before I came here. I suppose she reached 
St. Agatha’s only a few hours ahead of 
me.” 

“Yes, Sister Theresa was her guardian. 
Her father was a dear friend, and I knew 
her from her early childhood. You are 
mistaken, Jack. Her knowing Pickering 
means nothing,—they both lived in New 
York and moved in the same circle.” 

“But it doesn’t explain her efforts to 
help him, does it?” I blazed. “He wished 
to marry her,—Sister Theresa told me 
that,—and I failed—I failed miserably to 
keep my obligation here—I ran away to 
follow her!” 

“Ah, to be sure! You were away 
Christmas Eve, when those vandals broke 
in. Bates merely mentioned it in the last 
report I got from him in New York. That 
was all right. I assumed, of course, that 
you had gone off somewhere to get a little 
Christmas cheer; I don’t care anything 
about it.” 

“But I had followed her—I went to 
Cincinnati to see her—don’t you under- 
stand? She dared me to come—it was a 
trick, a part of the conspiracy to steal 
your property.” 

The old gentleman smiled. It was an 
old trick of his to grow calm as other 
people waxed angry. 

“She dared you to come, did she! That 
is quite like Marian; but you didn’t have 
to go, did you, Jack?” 

“Of course not; of course I didn’t: have 
to go, but—” 

I stammered, faltered and ceased. 
Memory threw open her portals with a 
challenge. I saw Marian on the stairway 
at the Armstrongs’; I heard her low, soft 
laughter; I felt the mockery of her voice 
and eyes; I knew again the exquisite de- 
light of being near her. My heart told 
me well enough why I had followed her! 

“Jack, I’m glad I’m not buried up 
there in that Vermont graveyard with 
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nobody to exercise the right of guardian- 
ship over you. I’ve had my misgivings 
about you; I used to think you were a 
born tramp; and you disappointed me 
in turning your back on architecture,— 
the noblest of all professions; but this 
performance of yours really beats them 
all. Don’t you know that a girl like Ma- 
rian Devereux isn’t likely to become the 
agent of any rascal? Do you really be- 
lieve for a minute that she tempted you to 
follow her so you might forfeit your 
rights to my property ?” 

“But why was she trying to find those 
notes of his? Why did she come back 
from Cincinnati with his party? If you 
could answer me those things, maybe I’d 
admit that I’m a fool. Pickering, I imag- 
ine, is a pretty plausible fellow where 
women are concerned.” 

“For God’s sake, Jack, don’t speak of 
that girl as women! I put her in that 
will of mine just to pique your curiosity, 
knowing that if there was a penalty on 
your marrying her you would be wholly 
likely to do it,—for that’s the way human 
beings are made. But you’ve mixed it 
all up now and insulted her in the grossest 
way possible for a fellow who is really a 
gentleman. And I don’t want to lose 
you; I want you here with me! These 
rich Americans, who go to England 
to live, don’t appreciate the beauty 
of their own country. This landscape 
is worthy of the best that man: can ‘do. 
And I didn’t undertake to build a crazy 
house out here but one that. should have 
some dignity and character. That pas- 
sage around the chimney is an indul- 
gence, Jack,—TI’ll admit it’s a little bi- 
zarre,—you see that chimney isn’t so big 
outside as it is in!”’—and he laughed and 
rubbed his knees,—“‘and my bringing for- 
eign laborers here was really to make it 
easier to get things done my way. Wait 
till you have seen the May-apples blossom 
and heard the robin sing in the summer 
twilight,—help me to finish the house,— 
then if you want to leave I’ll bid you God- 
speed.” 


The feeling in his tone, the display of 
sentiment so at variance with my old no- 
tion of him, touched me in spite of my- 
self. There was a characteristic nobility 
and dignity in his plan; it was worthy of 
him. And I had never loved him as now, 
when he finished this appeal, and turned 
away to the window, gazing out upon the 
somber woodland. 

“Mr. Donovan is ready to go, sir,” an- 
nounced Bates at the door, and we went 
into the library, where Larry and Stod- 
dard were waiting. 


CHAPTER XXV 


SHORTER VISTAS 


Larry had assembled his effects in the 
library, and to my surprise, Stoddard ap- 
peared. with his own hand-bag. 

“I’m going to see Donovan well on his 
way,” said the clergyman. 

“Tt’s a pity our party must break up,” 
exclaimed my grandfather. “My obliga- 
tions to Mr. Donovan are very great— 
and to you, too, Stoddard. Jack’s 
friends are mine hereafter, and when we 
get new doors for Glenarm House you 
shall honor me by accepting duplicate 
keys.” 

‘Where’s Bates?” asked Larry, and 
the man came in, respectfully, imperturb- 
ably as always, and began gathering up 
the bags. 

*“Stop—one moment! Mr. Glenarm,” 
said Larry. “Before I go I want to con- 
gratulate you on the splendid courage of 
this man who has served you and your 
house with so much faithfulness and tact. 
And I want to tell you something else, 
that you probably would never learn 
from him—” 

“Donovan!” There was a sharp cry 
in Bates’ voice, and he sprang forward 
with his hands outstretched entreatingly. 
But Larry did not heed him. 

“The moment I set eyes on this man I 
recognized him. It’s not fair to you or 
to him that you should not know him for 
what he is. Let me introduce an old 
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friend, Walter Creighton; he was a stu- 
dent at Dublin when I was there, a poor 
boy with nobody to help him; but I re- 
member him as one of the best fellows in 
the world.” 

“For God’s sake—no!” pleaded Bates. 
He was deeply moved and turned his face 
away from us. 

“But, like me,’ Larry went on, “he 
mixed in politics. One night in a riot 
at Dublin a constable was killed. No one 
knew who was guilty, but a youngster was 
suspected,—the son of one of the richest 
and best-known men in Ireland, who hap- 
pened to get mixed in the row. To draw 
attention from the boy, Creighton let sus- 
picion attach to his own name, and, to 
help the boy’s case further, ran away. I 
had not heard from or of him until the 
night I came here and found him the de- 
fender of this house. By God! that was 
no servant’s trick,—it was the act of a 
royal gentleman.” 

They clasped hands; and with a new 
light in his face, with a new manner, as 
though he resumed, as a familiar gar- 
ment, an old disused personality, Bates 
stood transfigured in the twilight, a man 
and a gentleman. I think we were all 
drawn to him; I know that a sob clutched 
my throat and tears filled my eyes as I 
grasped his hand. 

“But what in the devil did you do it 
for?” blurted my grandfather, excitedly 
twirling his glasses. 

Bates (I still call him Bates,—he in- 
sists on it) laughed. For the first time 
he thrust his hands into his pockets: and 
stood at his ease, one of us. 

“Larry, you may remember that I 
showed a fondness for the stage in our 
university days. When I got to America 
I had little money and found it necessary 
to find employment without delay. I saw 
Mr. Glenarm’s advertisement for a valet. 
Just as a lark I answered it to see what 
an American gentleman seeking a valet 
looked like. I fell in love with Mr. Glen- 
arm at sight—” 


“And I with you!” declared my grand- 
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father. “I never believed your story at 
all,—you were too perfect in the part!” 

“Well, I didn’t greatly mind the valet 
business; it helped to hide my identity ; 
and I did like the humor and whims of 
Mr. Glenarm. The housekeeping, after 
we came out here, wasn’t so pleasant”— 
he looked at his hands ruefully—“but this 
joke of Mr. Glenarm’s making a will and 
then going to Egypt to see what would 
happen,—that was too good to miss. And 
when the heir arrived I found new oppor- 
tunities of practising amateur theatri- 
cals; and Pickering’s efforts to enlist me 
in his scheme for finding the money and 
making me rich gave me still greater op- 
portunities. There were times when I was 
strongly tempted to blurt the whole 
thing; I got tired of being suspected, and 
of playing ghost in the wall; and if Mr. 
Glenarm hadn’t got here just as he did I 
should have stopped the fight and pro- 
claimed the truth. I hope,”—he said, 
turning to me—“you have no hard feel- 
ings, sir.” And he threw into the “sir” 
just a touch of irony that made us all roar. 

“I’m certainly glad I’m not dead,” de- 
clared my grandfather, staring at Bates. 
“Life is more fun than I ever thought 
possible. Bless my soul!” he said, “‘if it 
isn’t a shame that Bates can never cook 
another omelette for me!” 

We sent Bates back with my grand- 
father from the boat-house, and Stoddard, 
Larry and I started across the ice; the 
light coating of snow made walking com- 
paratively easy. We strode on silently, 
Stoddard leading. Their plan was to 
take an accommodation train at the first 
station beyond Annandale, leave it at a 
town forty miles away, and then hurry 
east to an obscure place in the mountains 
of Maryland where a religious order 
maintained a house. There Stoddard 
promised Larry asylum and no questions 
asked. 

As my two friends waved farewell to 
me from-the rear platform of their train 
a mood of depression seized me; I had lost 


much that day, and what I had gained,— 
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my restoration to the regard of the kind 
old man of my own blood, who had ap- 
pealed for my companionship in terms 
hard to deny,—seemed trifling as I 
tramped back over the ice. Perhaps Pick- 
ering, after all, was the real gainer by the 
day’s events! 

I tramped on back toward the Glenarm 
shore, and leaving the lake, half-uncon- 
sciously struck into the wood beyond the 
dividing wall. The melted snow of mid- 
day was now crisp ice that rattled and 
broke under my tread. I came out into 
an open space beyond St. Agatha’s, found 
the walk and turned toward home in the 
gathering night. 

As I neared the main entrance to the 
school the door opened and a woman came 
out under the overhanging lamp. She 
carried a lantern, and turned with a hand 
outstretched to some one who followed her 
with careful steps. 

“Ah, Marian,” cried my grandfather, 
“it?s ever the task of youth to light the 
way for age!” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
AND SO THE LIGHT LED ME 


He had been to see Sister Theresa, and 
Marian was walking with him to the gate. 
I saw her quite plainly in the light that 
fell from the lamp overhead. A long 
cloak covered her, and a fur toque 
capped her graceful head. My grand- 
father and his guide were apparently in 
high spirits and their laughter smote 
harshly upon me. It seemed to shut me 
out,—to lift a barrier against me. The 
world lay there within the radius of that 
swaying light, and I hung aloof, hearing 
her voice and jealous of the very com- 
panionship and sympathy between them. 

But the light led me. I remembered 


with bitterness that I had always followed 
her,—whether as Olivia, trailing in her 
girlish grace across the snow, or as the 
girl in gray, whom I had followed on that 
night journey at Christmas Eve; and I 
followed now. The distrust, my shattered 


faith, my utter loneliness, could not weigh 
against the joy of hearing that laugh 
of hers breaking mellowly on the night. 

I paused to allow the two figures to 
widen the distance between us as they 
traversed the path that curved away to- 
ward the chapel. I could still hear their 
voices, and see the lantern flash and dis- 
appear. I felt an impulse to turn back, 
or plunge into the woodland; but I was 
carried on uncontrollably. The light 


‘glimmered and her voice still floated back 


to me. It stole through the keen winter 
dark like a memory of spring; and so her 
voice and the light led me. 

Then I heard an exclamation of dismay 
followed by laughter, in which my grand- 
father joined merrily. 

“Oh, never mind; we’re not afraid 
she exclaimed. 

I had rounded the curve in the path 
where I should have seen the light; but 
the darkness was unbroken. There was 
silence for a moment, in which I drew 
quite near to them. 

Then my grandfather’s voice broke 
out cheerily. 

“Now I must go back with you! A 
fine person you are to guide an old man! 
A foolish virgin, indeed, with no oil in 
her lamp!” 

“Please do not! Of course I’m going 
to see you quite to your own door! I 
don’t intend to put my hand to the lan- 
tern and then turn back !” 

“This walk isn’t what it should be,” 
said my grandfather, “we'll have to make 
a better one in the spring.” 

Then they were silent and I heard him 
futilely striking a match, when suddenly 
the lantern fell, its wires rattling as it 
struck the ground, and the two exclaimed 
with renewed merriment upon their mis- 
fortune. 

“If you will allow me!” I called out, 
fumbling in my pocket for my own match- 
box. 

I have sometimes thought that there is 
really some sort of decent courtesy in me. 
An old man caught in a rough path that 
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was none too good at best! And a girl, 
even though my enemy! But these were 
not, I fancy, the reflections that crossed 
my mind at the moment. 

“Ah, it’s Jack,” exclaimed my grand- 
father. “Marian was showing me the 
way to the gate and our light went out.” 

“Miss Devereux,” I murmured. I 
have, I hope, an icy tone for persons 
who have incurred my displeasure, and I 
employed it then and there, with, no 
doubt, its fullest value. 

She and my grandfather were groping 
in the dark for the lost lantern, and I, 
putting out my hand, touched her un- 
gloved fingers. 

“I beg your pardon,” she murmured 
frostily. 

Then I found and grasped the lantern. 

“One moment,” I said, “and I'll see 
what’s the trouble.” 

I thought my grandfather took it, but 
the flame of my wax match showed her fin- 
gers, clasping the wire frame. The cloak 
slipped away, showing her arm’s soft 
curve, the blue and white of her bodice, 
the purple blur of violets; and for a sec- 
ond I saw her face, with a smile quivering 
about her lips. My grandfather was beat- 
ing the ground impatiently with his stick, 
urging us to leave the lantern and: go on. 

“Let it alone,” he said. “I'll go down 
through the chapel; there’s a lantern 
in there somewhere.” 

“I’m awfully sorry,” she said, “but I 
recently lost my best lantern!” 

To be sure she had! I was angry that 
she should so brazenly recall the night 
I found her looking for Pickering’s notes 
in the passage at the Door of Bewilder- 
ment! 

She had lifted the lantern now, and I 
was striving to touch the wax taper to the 
wick, with imminent danger to my bare 
fingers. 

“They don’t really light well when the 
oil’s out,” she observed, with an exasper- 
ating air of wisdom. 

I took it from her hand and shook it 
close to my ear. 
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“Yes; of course, it’s empty,” I mut- 
tered disdainfully, and threw it from me. 

“Oh, Mr. Glenarm!” she cried, turning 
away toward my grandfather. 

I heard his stick beating the rough 
path several yards away. He was hasten- 
ing toward Glenarm House. 

“T think Mr. Glenarm has gone home.” 

“Oh, that is too bad!” she exclaimed. 

“Thank you! He’s probably at the 
chapel by this time. If you will permit 
me—” 

“Not at all!” 

A man in the sixties should not tax his 
arteries too severely. I was quite sure that 
my grandfather ran up the chapel steps; 
I could hear his stick beating hurriedly 
on the stones. 

“If you wish to go farther’—I be- 
gan. 

I was indignant at my grandfather’s 
conduct ; he had deliberately run off, leav- 
ing me alone with a young woman whom 
I had resolved never to see again. 

“Thank you; I shall go back now. I 
was merely walking to the gate with Mr. 
Glenarm. It is so fine to have him back 
again, so unbelievable !” 

It was just such a polite murmur as 
one might employ in speaking to an old 
foe at a friend’s table. 

She listened a moment for his step; 
then, apparently satisfied, turned back to- 
ward St. Agatha’s. I followed, uncertain, 
hesitating, marking her definite onward 
flight. From the folds of the cloak stole 
the faint perfume of violets. The sight 
of her, the sound of her voice, combined 
to create—and to destroy !—a mood with 
every step. 

I was seeking some colorless thing to 
say when she spoke over her shoulder: 

“You are very kind, but I am not in 
the least afraid, Mr. Glenarm.” 

“But there is something I wish to say 
to you, now that we have met. I should 
like—” 

She slackened her step. 

“Ves,” 

“IT am going away.” 
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“Yes; of course; you are going away.” 

Her tone implied that this was some- 
thing that had been ordained from the 
beginning of time, and did not matter. 

“And I wish to say a word about Mr. 
Pickering,” I added. 

She paused and faced me abruptly. 
We were at the edge of the wood, and 
the school lay quite near. She caught 
the cloak closer about her and gave her 
head a little toss I remembered well, as a 
trick compelled by the vagaries of wom- 
an’s headdress. 

“T can’t talk to you here, Mr. Glen- 
arm; I had no intention of ever seeing 
you again; but I must say this to you—” 

“Those notes of Pickering’s—lI shall 
ask Mr. Glenarm to give them to you— 
as a mark of esteem from me.” 

She stepped backward as though I had 
struck her. 

“You risked much for them—and for 
him—” I went on. 

“Mr. Glenarm, I have no intention of 
discussing that, or any other matter with 
you—” 

“It is better so—” 

“But your accusations, the things you 
imply, are unjust, infamous!” 

The quaver in her voice shook my res- 
olution to deal harshly with her. 

“Tf I had not myself been a witness—” 
I began. 

“Yes; you have the conceit of your own 
wisdom, I dare say.” 

“But that challenge to follow you, to 
break my pledge; my running away, only 
to find that Pickering was close at my 
heels; your visit to the tunnel in search 
of those notes—don’t you know that those 
things were a blow that hurt? You had 
been the spirit of this woodland to me. 
Through: all these months, from the hour 
I watched you paddle off into the sunset 
in your canoe, the thought of you made 
the days brighter,—steadied and cheered 
me, and wakened ambitions that I had 
forgotten—abandoned—long ago. And 
this hideous struggle here,—it seems so 
idle, so worse than useless now! But I’m 


glad I followed you,—I’m glad that 
neither fortune nor duty kept me back. 
And now I want you to know that Pick- 
ering shall not suffer for anything that 
has happened. I shall not punish him; 
for your sake he shall go free.” 

A sigh so deep that it was like a sob 
broke from her. She thrust forth her 
hand entreatingly. 

“Why don’t you go to him with your 
generosity? You are so ready to believe 
ill of me! And I shall not defend my- 
self; but I will say these things to you, 
Mr. Glenarm: I had no idea, no thought 
of seeing him at the Armstrongs’,— it was 
a surprise to me,—and to them—when 
he telegraphed he was coming. And when 
I went into the tunnel there under the 
wall that night, I had a purpose—a pur- 
pose—” 

“Yes?” She paused and I bent for- 
ward, earnestly waiting for her words, 
knowing that here lay her great ofiending. 

“T was afraid,—I was afraid that Mr. 
Glenarm might not come in time; that 
you might be dispossessed,—lose the fight, 
and I came back with Mr. Pickering be- 
cause—that was the easiest and quickest 
way—and I thought some dreadful thing 
might happen here—to you—” 

She turned and ran from me with the 
speed of the wind, the cloak fluttering out 
darkly about her. At the door, under 
the light of the lamp, I was close upon 
her. Her hand was on the vestibule latch. 

“But how should I have known?” I 
cried, “when you had taunted me with 
my imprisonment at Glenarm; you had 
dared me to follow you. If you can tell 
me,—if there is an answer to that—” 

“T shall never tell you anything— 
more! You were so eager to think ill of 
me—to accuse me!” 

“It was because I love you; it was my 
jealousy of that man, my boyhood en- 
emy, that made me catch at any doubt! 
You are so beautiful,—you are so much 
a part of the peace, the charm of all this! 
I had hoped for spring—for you and the 
spring together !” 
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“Oh, please—!” 

Her flight had shaken the toque to an 
unwonted angle; her breath came quick 
and hard as she tugged at the latch 
eagerly. The light from overhead was 
full upon us, but I could not go with 
hope and belief struggling unsatisfied in 
my heart. I seized her hands and sought 
to look into her eyes. 

“But you challenged me,—to follow 
you! I want to know why you did that!” 

She drew away, struggling to free 
herself. 

“Why was it, Marian?” 

“Because I wanted—” 

“Ves a 

“I wanted you to come, Squiré Glen- 
arm !” 


My history of the affair at Glenarm 
has overrun the bounds I had set for it, 
and these, I submit, are not days for the 
desk and pen. Marian is turning over 
the sheets of manuscript that lie at my 
left elbow, and demanding that I drop 
work for a walk abroad. My grandfather 
is pacing the terrace outside, planning, 
no doubt, those changes in the grounds 
that are his constant delight. 

Of some of the persons concerned in 
this winter’s tale let me say a word more. 
The prisoner whom Larry left behind we 
discharged, after several days, with all 
the honors of war, and (I may add with- 
out breach of confidence) a comfortable 
indemnity. Larry has made a reputation 
by his book on Russia—a searching study 
into the conditions of the Czar’s empire, 
and, having squeezed that lemon, he is 
now in Tibet. His father has secured 
from the British Government a promise 
of immunity for Larry, so long as that 
amiable adventurer keeps away from Ire- 
land. My friend’s latest letters to me 
contain, I note, no reference to The Sod. 

Bates is in California conducting a 
fruit ranch, and when he visited us last 
Christmas he bore all the marks of a gen- 
tleman whom the world uses well. Stod- 
dard’s life has known many remarkable 
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changes in the three years that have 
passed, but they must wait for another 
day, and, perhaps, another historian. 
Suffice it to say that it was he who married 
us—Marian and me—in the little chapel 
by the wall, and that when he comes now 
and then to visit us, we renew our impres- 
sion of him as a man large of body and 
of soul. Sister Theresa continues at the 
head of St. Agatha’s, and she and the 
other Sisters of her brown-clad company 
are delightful neighbors. Pickering’s fail- 
ure and subsequent disappearance were 
described sufficiently in the newspapers, 
and his name is never mentioned at Glen- 
arm. 

As for myself—Marian is tapping the 
floor restlessly with her boot and I must 
hasten—I may say that I am no idler. 
It was I who carried on the work of fin- 
ishing Glenarm House, and I manage the 
farms which my grandfather has lately 
acquired in this neighborhood. But bet- 
ter still, from my own point of view, I 
maintain in Chicago an office as consult- 
ing engineer, and I have already had 
several important commissions. 

Glenarm House is now what my grand- 
father had wished to make it, a beautiful 
and dignified mansion. He insisted on 
filling up the tunnel, so that the Door of 
Bewilderment is no more. The passage 
in the wall and the strong box in the 
paneling of the chimney-breast remain, 
though the latter we use now as a hid- 
ing-place for certain prized bottles of 
rare whisky which John Marshall Glen- 
arm ordains shall be taken down only on 
Christmas Eves, to drink the health of 
Olivia Gladys Armstrong. That young 
woman, I may add, is now a belle in her 
own city, and of the scores of youngsters 
all the way from Pittsburg to New Or- 
leans who lay siege to her heart, my word 
is, may the best man win! 

Marian—the most patient of women— 
is walking toward the door, eager for the 
sunshine, the free airs of spring, the blue 
vistas lakeward, and at last I am ready 
to go. 











THE PLUNGE ON SILVER HEELS 


“BATTY” LOGAN SEES AN EXHIBITION OF REAL NERVE 


By Jacques Futrelle 


AUTHOR OF “THE GRAY GHOST; ETC. 


“ AW, you pikers gimme a pain in the 
neck.” Thus “Batty” Logan. 
Blazing in a red sweater, with a 

close-fitting cap hung over one eye, he im- 

partially addressed the surging, swaying 

pay-line. “Keep yer shirts on, will yer? 

You’ll get yer coin all right, all right. 

You Willie Boys win six dollars an’ think 

you’ve got Pittsburg Phil lookin’ like a 

shine, an’ if yer lose yer set up a roar 

that’d make Niagara Falls sound like a 

whisper. Back vp there!” 

Clamorously, insistently the crowd beat 
against him. He was standing back of 
the Exeter Club book at Montauk track, 
money-bag bulging with bills, paying the 
winners. The last race of the day had 
been run; five favorites had won. Every 
bookmaker down the line had been hard 
hit—it was the public’s day and the pub- 
lic, having had its day, was anxious to get 
home. The pay-line was shuffling, jos- 
tling, pushing; disputing for precedence, 
excitedly recounting the last race, super- 
latively congratulating itself on its own 
wisdom. “Batty” stood peeling off bank 
note after bank note, checking, paying 
and—swearing. Suddenly the man, up to 
get his winnings, was shoved violently 
against him. 

“Now, see here, Beau,” said “Batty,” 
quite without passion, “if yer don’t back 
up there I'll have to hand yer one in the 
necktie.” 

For three or four minutes he continued 
paying, then he straightened up. 

“JT never see so many people win on a 
race,” hé announced to the world at large. 


“S’help me, that line goes all the way to 


Philadelphia. This bag’ll look like a 
hole in a pretzel when I finish. Oh, me 
gran’mother! Back up there,” he sud- 
denly bawled. “This ain’t no pink tea, 
nor remnant sale, nor nothin’.” 

“Oh, hurry up paying and quit talk- 
ing,” came a blasé voice from somewhere 
in the line. 

“Do yer think we’re draggin’ out this 
function for the fun of it?” demanded 
“Batty” sarcastically. ‘“Where’d you 
been if yer’d lost. Well, say! Yer’d look 
like a feather duster out in the rain—you 
over the crossties for home with yer head 
under yer wishbone. Jus’ bring yer wad 
back to-morrow when we have a real race 
an’ then watch us. Oh me, oh my, oh 
mama .!”? 

Frank Carter, the plunger, owner of 
the Exeter Club book, standing beside 
“Batty,” smiled faintly. 

“Have you got enough?” he asked. 

“Maybe a couple o’ hundred shy,” said 
“Batty,” and he looked ruefully at the 
decreasing bundle of greenbacks. ‘An’ 
gee! Jus’ a minute ago that roll was so 
big a horse,couldn’t jump over it. Never 
mind, Bill,” he continued consolingly to 
the plunger, “to-morrow’s Handicap Day 
an’ we'll have to take the loose pickin’s 
home in a_ whizz-wagon. Everybody 
knows what horses are goin’ to win on 
Handicap days—until it’s over.” 

Gradually the pay-line faded away, 
each man making a sprint for the train 
as soon as he got his winnings. At last, 
in my turn, I came face to face with 
“Batty.” 

“Why, hello, Beau,” and he grinned 
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cheerfully. ‘“Jus’ pickin’ up some coffee 
an’ sinkers, eh?” 

“Just a little bit—couple of hundred,” 
I said. 

“Stand over there till I finish,” he said, 
without offering to pay me. “Lemme get 
rid o’ this cluster o’ two-dollar Riley 
Grannans an’ I'll talk to yer.” He 
turned to Carter. “Boss, friend o’ mine.” 

That was my introduction to Frank 
Carter, the noted plunger, a nerveless, 
emotionless individual, who bet thousands 
where I bet dimes, winning or losing 
without enthusiasm or disappointment ; a 
man whose turf winnings on a single day 
had run to nearly two hundred thousand 
dollars; whose trivial opinion had elimi- 
nated form, crushed the books beneath a 
flood of clinking gold, thrown the big 
betting ring into a frenzied panic—a 
screaming, squirming, mad-eyed panic— 
and had left it gasping, nerveless—and 
moneyless. He bet tens of thousands with 
the nod of his head, the raising of a fin- 
ger. He was one of the solid men of the 
racing game. His mere word, without 
the scratch of a pen, was good for two 
thousand dollars, or two hundred thou- 
sand. Once he had been a_ printers’ 
“devil.” 

Slight, colorless, pallid even, he rarely 
smiled and never showed anger; never 
gave an opinion, never asked one; never 
made an‘intimate. He was unostentatious 
to a degree; had won vast fortunes with- 
out any apparent use for them; lived qui- 
etly, modestly, even frugally. He liked 
“Batty” Logan, one time jockey, tout, 
piker, and had made him the book treas- 
urer. The buoyancy of “Batty’s” irre- 
pressible youth appealed to him, but he 
rarely had anything to say to him. Some- 
times they had a bite of supper together 
—the plunger never drank. 

Popularly Carter was supposed to be 
worth many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars when he became a layer of odds. 
The fortunes of the great plungers are 
always exaggerated; still, since his book, 
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the Exeter Club, had been in the ring, no 
man, plunger or piker, had ever left that 
ring because he couldn’t bet all the money 
he wanted to. The Exeter Club book re- 
fused no wager. A certain millionaire 
once wore out a check book trying to bet 
it to a standstill, but the “book” was tak- 
ing money when the flag fell. 

A man who handles money as straws 
has a peculiar fascination for any one— 
Frank .Carter, the plunger, had for me. 
I had never seen him before. In his 
somewhat drawn, white face there was no 
trace of the dare-deviltry which had char- 
acterized his betting operations; there 
was only restlessness.. We chatted for a 
few minutes, or rather I did. His eyes 
were far away beyond the outer rail of the 
race track, unseeing, yet glittering with a 
restlessness he could not control. 

“TI believe the International Handicap 
is on to-morrow?” I finally remarked. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“It ought to be a good race.” 

“Possibly the best of the season.” He 
had not looked at me since I shook hands 
with him. 

“Any doubt about Silver Heels, the fa- 
vorite, starting?” I asked. 

“No, he’ll start,” said the plunger. 
The restless eyes closed to a pin-point 
and suddenly snapped wide again. 

“What are you laying on him?” I con- 
tinued. 

“Nothing yet,” he said. “Not until 
to-morrow.” Then he turned full on me 
and his eyes ran over me, apparently 
without seeing. “It will not be a good 
race to bet on.” 

“Why, I understood it was all over 
but the cashing in,” I exclaimed. “I hear 
that Silver Heels will be favorite at big 
odds on, and that there is practically no 
chance of his losing.” 

“One understands many things,” said 
the plunger. He turned and began pac- 
ing up and down. Suddenly he stopped 
in front of me, and the drawn look about 
his face seemed to become more intense. 
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‘No man should ever bet on a horse race,” 
he said enigmatically. The pacing began 
again. 

Thoughtfully I fell to watching “Bat- 
ty.” Only two men remained to be paid. 
As “Batty” emptied the money-bag to 
pay the first of these he grinned. 

“That’s the last of thirty-five thousand 
you wise boys have took from us to-day,” 
he said. The man looked surprised, pock- 
eted his winnings, and ran for the train, 
and the last one came up. “Beau, it’s too 
bad,” said “Batty” cheerfully. “Ain’t a 
sou left. Ye’re too late.” 

The beatific smile of anticipation which 
had overspread the winner’s face was 
wiped off—obliterated. He turned pale, 
began to stammer, stutter, protest. “Bat- 
ty” watched him a moment, grinning. 
Then he turned to the plunger. 

“Got fifteen bones in yer clothes, Boss?” 
he asked. 

Carter produced a single bill, a twenty, 
and passed it over. 

*That’s all I have in my pocket,” he 
said. “Is it enough?” 

“T only want fifteen for Baron Roth- 
schild here,” “Batty,” explained, as he of- 
fered the bill for change. The lost smile 
waveringly settled over the winner’s face 
again. He gave a five-dollar bill for 
change, turned and scuttled for the train. 
Carter put the five in his pocket. 

“An’ I owe you a couple o’ hundred, 
Bill,’ said “Batty” to me. “If they ain’t 
nothin’ doin’ to-night drop by the Me- 
tropole an’ we'll catch a Welsh rabbit. 
I'll give yer the two hundred then.” 

“Tf your friend needs it before—” Car- 
ter began. a 

“Oh, me gran’mother,” and “Batty” 
laughed. “Why, he owns a_benzine- 
buggy that two hundred wouldn’t buy 
oats for.” 

“Ts it all right?” the plunger asked of 
me. 
“Certainly,” I replied. Here was a 
new experience—the greatest plunger on 
earth owed me money—money I had won 
on a horse race. 


“If you’re going in,” I said, “you and 
‘Batty’ might as well go up in the auto 
with me.” 

“Sure, in a minute,” said “Batty.” 

“I’m afraid I won’t lave time,” said 
the plunger. “I'll take the train in. Meet 
me at the Metropole at nine to-night, 
‘Batty’, and I’ll give you the money for 
your friend.” 

He smiled faintly—a smile that was 
hardly a smile—and left us. “Batty” 
looked after him a moment with a slight 
trace of worry in his eyes, then he shook 
his head. 

“Maybe the guileless, foolish public 
didn’t put a crimp in the ring to-day,” 
he said, finally. “The boss spills thirty- 
five thou’ like it was a cent with a hole in 
it, an’ only yesterday he dropped one bet 
o’ forty-eight thou’. Guess his luck has 
a puncture. All them plungers has it 
that way sometimes. The boss ain’t a 
sou less’n four hundred thou’ to the bad 
on the season—couple o’ hundred thou’ 
in the last two weeks. An’ he never bats 
aneye. No. Think of it, Beau! Stan’s up 
like mama’s little boy an’ spills two hun- 
dred thou’ in two weeks. Jus’ cogitate 
about that for a time. An’ me? Every 
time I lose seven dollars I go out in a 
quiet corner an’ throw thirty-two kinds 
o’ spasms. I used to think I had nerve, 
till I met him. Oh, me gran’mother !” 


When the plunger came into the Metro- 
pole café that night he was haggard, the 
restless eyes were brilliant, burning. 
Never a drinking man, he startled “Bat- 
ty” by ordering and gulping down two 
portions of raw whisky. “Batty” was 
solicitous. 

“Somethin? gone wrong, Boss?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, no; I don’t feel very well, that’s 
all,” answered Carter, and he drummed 
the table with his thin white fingers. 

“Now, here, Beau,” and “Batty” spoke 
as a father. “There’ll be tall doin’s to- 
morrow an’ you'll need all yer steam. You 
go home an’ take a pill.” 























“HAVE YOU GOT FIVE THOUSAND IN YOUR POCKET, BLAKE?” HE ASKED 


The plunger shook his head, and “Bat- 
ty” took out the fat, black cigar, which 
he affected, and leaned forward. 

‘“What’s worryin’ yer, Bill?” he asked 
gently. “If they’s anything I can do, 
jus’ holler.” 

The nervous twitching smile flickered 
across the white face before him, but the 
plunger said nothing. 

“T know you been in bad lately,” “Bat- 
ty” went on, “an’ yer’ve lost money 
enough to sink a ship, but I know yer’ve 
got plenty more an’ it can’t be that that’s 
worryin’ you. If I thought it was—well, 
I’ve got about twenty-five thou’ yer could 
have in a minute. But my roll’d look 
like a penny in the Chemical National be- 
side your wad. Honest, Beau; now tell it 
to me. It’ll do you good.” 


The pin-point came into the plunger’s 
eyes again and for a moment they rested 
on “Batty’s” face—but only for a mo- 
ment. 

“T think I'll run over and try the rou- 
lette wheel for a little while,” said the 
plunger. 

“Wheel, hell. You go to bed,” advised 
“Batty.” Again the solicitous tone came 
into his voice. “It ain’t the International 
Handicap to-morrow that’s got yer wing- 
in’, is it?” he asked. “Of course Silver 
Heels is a dead, moral cinch to win, if 
ever there was one, but they ain’t another 
favorite on the day that’ll be one, two, 
seven. I wouldn’t let that worry me—if 
it is that,” he added half apologetically. 

There was a long pause. The light in 
the plunger’s eyes glittered. 
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“You think Silver Heels will win?” he 
asked. 

“Win?” “Batty” was scornful in his 
superior wisdom. “Win? Ain’t nothin’ 
to it, Beau. He can stop for lunch an’ 
beat ’°em a block. Win? Oh, me gran’- 
mother !” 

“I’m going over to the wheel for a 
while,” and Carter arose suddenly. “How 
much is it you want for your friend?” 

“Two hundred,” said “Batty.” 

The plunger crossed the room to where 
“Big Bill’ Blake, one of the richest book- 
makers on the Metropolitan turf, sat with 
a party of friends. 

“Have you got five thousand in your 
pocket, Blake?” he asked. 

“Sure,” said “Big Bill,” and he pro- 
duced his pocket book. “That enough?” 

“Well, make it ten,” replied Carter, as 
he carelessly scratched an I O U on the 
back of a card. “I’m going over to the 
wheel and I didn’t bring any money from 
the track.” , 

“As much as you like,” said Blake. 

“Thanks,” said Carter. He didn’t 
count the money, but stuffed it into his 
pocket. 

“Going to do anything with Silver 
Heels to-morrow?” asked Blake. 

“T haven’t made up my mind yet,” said 
the plunger. “Good night.” He re- 
turned to “Batty,” gave him two hundred 
dollars for me, and went out. 

Blake sat for a moment musingly look- 
ing at the card the plunger had given 
him. On it was simply: “I O U $10,000. 
Carter.” 

“That sort of thing wouldn’t be possi- 
ble in any other business,” he said to the 
crowd. “Imagine walking into a bank, 
no matter how well they know you, and 
asking, just casual like, for a loan of ten 


thousand dollars to play roulette? They’d 


call the police. Or if they didn’t it would 
take a week to get it, then you’d have to 
put up security, tell ’em all about your 


ancestors and what you had for break- 
fast. While that,” and he shook the card, 


“is just as good security as I want, and 
I’m careful whose markers I take. I held 
one of Carter’s I O U’s once over night 
for eighty-five thousand. Good as gold. 
I wish I had a hatful of ’em.” 


But the plunger didn’t go to the wheel. 
He paused irresolutely on the curb for a 
time, then went home. His hand trembled 
as he let himself in; his pale lips were 
crushed tightly together. He wrote a few 
letters, then for hour after hour he paced 
back and forth across the long room; 
back and forth, restlessly, tirelessly, his 
face even more pallid under the glare of 
the light. Finally he opened a drawer, 
took out a revolver, examined the loading 
and put it in his pocket. Once more he 
began pacing, pacing, pacing back and 
forth until the sun burst through the 
dawn and day was come. 


“Batty” Logan took the long, thick, 
heavy envelope which the plunger handed 
to him and weighed it in his left hand. 
Across it was written in red ink, “$100,- 
000.” It was sealed with the stamp of 
the Great Eastern Trust and Banking 
Company. 

“A measly little hundred thou’,” he re- 
marked. “An’ maybe that ain’t some 
money. Oh, me! Oh, my! Oh, mama! 
Think o’ the pie that’d buy, Beau?” 

“Here’s nine thousand, eight hundred 
more,” said the plunger, as he passed over 
a handful of bills. “That envelope is not 
to be broken unless it is necessary. I 
want to use it on the International Handi- 
cap. We’ll probably not do much busi- 
ness on the first three races.” 

“Ts it a plunge, Bill?” “Batty” asked 
eagerly. 

“Yes, a plunge, ‘Batty’.” 

“Oh, say,” and the optimism which was 
“Batty’s” bubbled over. ‘No more pik- 
in’ for us, I guess. Maybe we don’t bet 
two whole beans when we get started? 
Yes? Maybe we won’t have them other 
bookies down the line climbin’ a tree an’ 
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pullin’ the tree up after ’em? Well, I 
guess we’re nearly the real Ba-zooks if 
anybody happens to ask about it. Yes?” 

“Batty” drew close to the plunger with 
a wise smile on his face. 

“On Silver Heels, ain’t it?’ he asked. 

“No. Against Silver Heels.” 

There is only one moment in every 
man’s life when he is 
amazed, surprised, aston- 
ished. This was “Bat- 
ty’s.” Then, as the plunger 
smiled, ever so faintly, 
“Batty” took heart again. 

“Aw, yer stringin’ me,” 
he said. 

The plunger shook his 
head. “Batty” gazed ‘nto 
the restless eyes, seriously 
now, with a question in his 
own. 

‘Somethin’ doin’?” he 
asked. 

“No,” said the plunger. 
“There’s nothing crooked 
about this race—it will be 
run straight. But Silver 
Heels won’t win. 

“What is it, Beau? A 
hunch?” 

“T suppose it is,” said 
the plunger. And “Bat- 
ty” saw the blaze rising in 
the nervous eyes. 

“Aw, say,” and his tone 
took on a deep solicitude. 
“Don’t do it, Bill. You 
ain’t feelin’? well — you 
needed a pill last night. 
You oughter have a doc- 
tor.” 

The plunger shook his 
head and went away. “Bat- 
ty” was in a violent temper 
during the running of the 
first three races. 

“If the boss’d only stuck 
it in the fire,” he growled 
to himself ; “hell, he might 
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at least have warmed his hands with it, 
but say—all that against Silver Heels. 
Oh, me gran’mother! One hundred thou- 
sand piastres jus’ thrun out to the chick- 
ens, as it were. On the level, he oughter 
be pinched.” 

In this mood “Batty” noted only 
vaguely that the Exeter Club book, whose ~ 
money he was_ holding, 
had won about twelve 
thousand dollars on the 
first three races. As he 
was clearing up the sheet 
on the third race the 
plunger appeared. 

**How much money have 
you?” he asked. He spoke 
sharply, incisively, snap- 
pishly even. 

“Twenty-two thousand, 
some odd,” said “Batty,” 
“besides what’s in the en- 
velope. But, say, Beau, 
you ain’t—” 

“Cut that out,” said the 
plunger curtly. 

“T jus’ wanted to tell 
yer to kiss it all good-by 
—that’s all,” “Batty” re- 
torted belligerently. “It 
ain’t none o’ my funeral.” 

“What are the odds on 
Silver Heels down the 
line?” asked the plunger 
sharply of the runner. 

In a moment the runner 
reappeared. 

“One to five,” he said. 

“Three to five there, 
Dick,” said the plunger to 
the man on the stool. 

“W h-a-t ?” exclaimed 
Dick. “On Silver Heels?” 

“Three to five, and don’t 
talk.” 

With a weary sign of 
resignation to the inevita- 


ble Dick posted the figure 





HE EXAMINED THE LOADING and a moment later the 
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Exeter Club book was the center of a 
seething, fighting, scrambling mass of 
race-mad men, trampling one another to 
get bets down at odds vastly greater than 
were offered elsewhere on a_ favorite 
which they could not see had a possible 
chance to lose. Dick perspired, “Batty” 
swore, the sheet-writer worked like light- 
ning to catch the bets. And still they 
came. 

“Silver Heels three to ten,” shouted the 
ring announcer, 

“Four to five, Dick,” said the plunger. 

“Four to five now,” shouted Dick. 
“Come on and take it. It’s a cinch.” 

And they came on to take it. Five min- 
utes more of the betting and the Exeter 
Club book had become the storm center 
of the ring. At the superior odds it drew 
thousands of dollars away from other 
books. Fistfuls of  bills,—fives, tens, 
twenties, hundreds,—fluttered in the air, 
offered at arm’s length—Dick, on the 
stool, looked down on a tossing sea of 
money, taking impartially what came as 
he could get to it. 

“Will you take five thousand on Silver 
Heels at four to five?” “Big Bill” Blake 
shouted from down the line. Dick looked 
at the plunger, leaning on the stool at his 
side. The plunger nodded. 

And still the money came. It would 
have taken half a dozen men to receive all 
that was offered. Their bets once down 
the betting-crazed players walked away 
hysterical almost in the excitement, paused 
on the edge of the crowd, and plunged 
back to bet more. 

“T can’t handle it,” said Dick to Carter. 

“Take nothing less than five hundred,” 
said the plunger. 

“Nothing less than five hundred,” 
shouted Dick. “Take it away—all this 
chicken feed. I don’t want it.” 





For a moment this checked the number 
of bets, as the small players were crowded 
out, and then the rush came on again. 
This time all bets were big bets. Finally 
Dick, phlegmatic as he was, began to 


break under the strain. Betting another 
man’s money doesn’t seem like a difficult 
proposition, but it is. 

Silver Heels’ owner stood on the edge of 
the mob, which hammered the bookmak- 
er’s knees. 

“Ten thousand on Silver Heels?” he 
asked. Dick glanced at the plunger, who 
nodded slightly. 

*“You’re on,” Dick shouted. Perspira- 
tion dripped from his face, his hands; he 
paled and reeled on the stool, laughing 
vacantly, 

“Ten thousand o’ that for me,” 
screamed a betting commissioner from 
down the line. « 

“You’re on,” said Dick. 

“And ten for me,” shouted another. 

“You’re on,” and Dick plunged for- 
ward from the stool, laughing hysteric- 
ally. “I got enough,” he said weakly. “I 
can’t stand that pace.” 

“Enough?” said the plunger. “We 
haven’t started yet. How much is on?” 

“Nearly seventy thousand,” and Dick 
sank down on the ground, muttering. 

“ ‘Batty’, take the stool,” the plunger 
directed, and that youth crawled up with 
a wry face. 

“Here yer are; come on,” he shouted. 
“We're the suckers. All you’ve got to do 
is to put up your coin an’ come back in 
a few minutes for yer roll. Come on! 
Don’t be bashful! Yer can’t scare me!” 

It came in a flood. A millionaire rac- 
ing man paused beside Silver Heels’ owner 
on the edge of the mob. 

“Twenty thousand, Silver Heels to 
win,” he shouted. 

**You’re on—you piker,” shouted “Bat- 
ty.” “Come on an’ take some more—a 
little more—aw, do. Jus’ a little more. 
We need the money.” 

The millionaire turned to the owner, 
said something and turned back. 

“Come on,” said “Batty.” “Tell it to 
me. What is it?” 

“T’ll take forty thousand more of that,” 
said the millionaire. 
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HE JUMPED ON THE STOOL AND SHOUTED, “COME ON, NOW! I'LL TAKE ALL YOU BRING!” 
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“Batty” simply wrinkled up, and near- 
ly fell off the stool. 

*You’re on,” shouted the plunger. He 
shoved “Batty” to one side and leaped on 
the stool. “I'll take all you bring. Come 
on, now.” 

The nervous eyes had become strangely 
restful, the pallor of the face had given 
away to a flush, there was a smile about 
the lips, red now. The long white fingers 


‘took the smaller bets which were thrust 


into his face, but his eyes were on the 
coterie of rich men who had gathered on 
the edge of the crowd. “Big Bill” Blake 
joined this party. 

“How far is he good?” the millionaire 
asked Blake. 

“Good as far as he’ll take it,” said 
Blake. “He’s simply a damned fool— 
that’s all. Silver Heels is a walk-over.” 

“Ten thousand more on Silver Heels,” 
shouted another betting commissioner, as 
he plunged through the crowd. 

“Right,” said the plunger. 

As if by magic all other betting in the 
ring ceased. In the face of big money 
the small bettor is awed. 

“Any more?” asked the plunger. His 
quick eyes darted hither and thither. “No 
more of these small bets. Nothing less 
than five thousand. Come on, if you 
want it.” 

The millionaire talked to the group for 
a moment and the plunger sat on the 
stool taunting, daring, smiling. The 
members of the party apparently were in 
doubt. Two or three shook their heads. 
The plunger saw. 

“You won’t, eh?” and a smile flickered 
around his mouth. “The owner of the 
favorite has lost faith in him.” 

The owner, the millionaire and Blake 
started away. 

“Silver Heels even money to win,” 
shouted the plunger suddenly. 

“Ten thousand at that,” said the owner, 
turning back quickly. 

The plunger burst out laughing. 


**You’re on,” he said. 

“And fifty thousand more if you want 
it,”? said the millionaire. 

“Fifty thousand dollars even, Silver 
Heels to win,” said the plunger. ‘The 
book’s closed.” 

“Batty” sat a nerveless wreck, buried 
beneath a flood of money, moaning, his 
face in his hands. Tears rolled down his 
sunburned nose—tears of nervousness. 

“The boss is dippy; that’s all, he’s 
dippy,” he repeated incoherently, time 
after time. “The bug house for him—him 
to the wheel factory. He’s dippy. That’s 
all—jus’ dippy.” 

“How much does the book stand to lose 
if Silver Heels wins?” demanded the 
plunger -of the sheet-writer. He was 
calm, placid, unruffled. 

“Hundred and thirty-five thousand 
odd,” said the writer. “And we win a hun- 
dred and eighty thousand if the favorite 
loses.” 


The plunger watched the running of 
the International Handicap as he watched 
the running of all races, with not a trace 
of emotion. A victory for Silver Heels 
meant a loss of one hundred and thirty- 
five thousand dollars, yet he saw him take 
the lead at the second furlong, saw him 
increase it at every pole through the back 
stretch, saw him four lengths to the good 
on the turn for home, running well 
within himself, and heard the grand stand 
go mad behird him—raving, stark mad. 
In his pocket his white fingers played idly 
with the trigger of a revolver. Then he 
saw a black horse flash out almost from 
the ruck and start after Silver Heels. No 
man may know what was in the plunger’s 
mind then. Slowly the black gained; half 
a furlong from the wire he was lapped 
with the favorite, and they rushed past 
the judges nose and nose. Only those in 
the judge’s stand knew which had won. 

Still idly, caressingly, the plunger’s 
hand lay on the revolver. The number of 
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the black went up as the winner. Silver 
Heels was beaten by inches. But the fin- 
gers still played with the trigger, until 
finally the red bar went up under the num- 
bers. Then the plunger removed his hand 
from his pocket and walked back to the 
betting ring. He had won one hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars. 

“Aw, say, Beau,” and “Batty” was on 
earth again. “You ain’t wise. Oh, no. 
That hunch o’ your’n didn’t have a bit o’ 
tabasco in it, hey? It was a frost, maybe. 
Hundred an’ eighty thousand real dollars. 
An’ we didn’t have to break the big en- 
velope at all.” 

The long, thick, heavy envelope, marked 
$100,000, lay in his open hand, the un- 
broken seal of the Trust Company upper- 
most. There was a sudden movement in 
the crowd, a lithe figure leaped forward, 
grasped the envelope and plunged, head 
down, through the mob. 

Instantly “Batty” was after him and 
“Stop thief!’ went up from a thousand 
throats. The fleeing man was only half 
a dozen feet away and once clear of the 
crowd “Batty” jumped forward, and, as 
he ran, delivered a swing which sent the 
man down, heels over head. Instantly 
“Batty was on him, struggling for the 
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precious envelope, with some odd thou- 
sands of race-goers piled on top. 

“Aw, get off me neck,” at last came 
from “Batty” in a smothered tone. “Take 
yer foot outer me ear, will yer?” 

In the fight for the envelope it was 
torn in half. “Batty” had a glimpse of 
the contents, then shoved it all in his in- 
side pocket. As he got up the plunger 
was beside him. 

“Tt’s all right, Beau,” said “Batty.” 
“T got it.” 

“Thanks,” said the plunger. 

“It’s torn,” said “Batty.” “I'll give it 
to yer when they ain’t nobody lookin’.” 
“Batty” looked at the plunger with won- 
der in his eyes, and for a time was silent. 
Then: “Of course it ain’t up to me to say 
nothin’ ter nobody, but I guess we’ve fin- 
ished with each other all right, all right. 
I ain’t in that class, Beau. But, gee! 
Maybe you ain’t got a nerve.” 

And later, when they were not observed, 
“Batty” handed back to the famous 
plunger the precious envelope; its mark- 
ing in red ink of “$100,000” was torn 
across, but the stamp of the Great East- 
ern Trust and Banking Company was un- 
broken. It was stuffed with newspaper 


clippings, 


THE UNPOPULAR MAN 


By Strickland W. Gillilan 


IVE me for friend the man whose friends are few; 

Who, though his heart be clean and staunch and good— 
Though every fiber of his soul be true— 

Is tactless, blunt, and seldom understood. 


In such a drift God oft conceals a lode 

Whose richness makes Golconda’s wealth seem naught ; 
On such an one He ofttimes has bestowed 

Large worth so hid it must be shrewdly sought. 


So, while the rabble fawns on him whose friends 
Are as the sands that rim the ocean’s blue, 

I choose the best of all that heaven sends— 
Give me for friend the man whose friends are few. 
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LESSED be the rainy day! 

It comes too seldom, dropping its damp 
but desirable curtain between the world and 
oneself. Oneself is, indeed, much in arrears 
in the matter of spiritual bookkeeping, and 
has need of privacy to adjust accounts. Has 
it not been observed, with justice, that con- 
scientiousness is to be found in moist cli- 
mates, like Scotland and New England? 
And are not the children of the sun notori- 
ously vagrant, passionate and devil-may- 
care? To avoid either extreme, seek, let us 
say, the lake country—not of England, but 
of the Middle West. Sunshine is abroad a 
proper proportion of the year. And then, 
just as life gets in the way, so to speak, 
along comes one of those magnificently taci- 
turn days, and one makes a call on one’s 
own spirit. At the first clatter of the knock- 
er there is, perhaps, no response, but a little 
persistency is recommended. Rat-a-tat-tat! 
Rat-a-tat-tat! You are home, Oneself? 
After all the gabble and the strutting and 
the gadding, you are there, are you, just as 
natural as ever—just as childish, as lone- 
some, as wistful, as simple, as hopeful as 
you used to be? You’ve been masquerading 
a trifle, putting on airs for the benefit of 
new friends, pretending to keep up with the 
times, getting familiar with upstart ideas, 
trying on fantastic vagaries, but you’re back 
home now in your old clothes, and can chat 
a bit. Body and soul can sit down in this 
dusky room and have a sociable hour. No 
one comes to the door; the leaves lie dank 
on the walk; the wind makes a fine melan- 
choly howling about the corner tower. No 
one seems to be passing. Perhaps every one 
has gone in to take reconnaissance of him- 
self. Some, maybe, are looking in mystic 
spheres; others are reading old diaries; 
some have got out faded letters; many have 
gone back ‘to read again the books they once 
loved, and more are sitting by their fires, re- 
membering. It is a great business, this of 


remembering. Sometimes it may be a bit 
discountenancing, but, on the whole, it is 
rather good for one. If a plenty of inno- 
cence has been outgrown, so, too, has a good 
deal of folly. Let the remorse go by, with 
the regret, and from the safe sanctity of 
your rain-sheltered retreat take an historical 
view of your past. There you are, born at 
such and such a place, of such and such pa- 
rents, equipped, of course, with the most re- 
markable of mental inheritances. What a 
childhood—what dreams, what intuitions! 
Then, later, what initiative—what amazing 
temptations! Had any one ever the like? 
And what folly—what unutterable folly! 
And the dreams trampled down like those 
leaves out there by the rain—those leaves 
that yesterday fluttered gold or red on the 
wind-blown trees.. Then the lessons learned 
—lessons of patience, of relinquishment, of 
submission, of readjustment. Curious where 
all that remarkable ability went! Odd that 
no one noticed how extraordinary you were! 
And now, here you are, old friends slighted, 
perhaps, through your impatience, your 
sense of importance, letters unwritten to 
those who love you and who need you, gra- 
cious acts waiting for you to do, a sick 
friend to see, a discouraged young aspirant 
to cheer, a debt of hospitality to be paid! 
Well, well, the past is over, and well over! 
It is, indeed, a page of history not lacking 
in contrasts. Read it once more, and, read- 
ing it, observe how much there is to retrieve. 
The egotistical regret—let it blow down: the 
wind like the brown leaves. The morbid re- 
morse—a dead weed to be plucked with no 
uncertain hand and cast on the rubbish heap. 
To-morrow is your garden patch, and you 
can plant it as you please. What grew last 
year bodes nothing of this year’s planting 
and harvest. 

And there, at evening, through the mists, 
the sun! The rack of the clouds has made it 
splendid—the drench of the storm has re- 
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freshed the earth. By the smell of the good 
ground it might be spring rather than “the 
latter rain.” And there, down the street, 
comes a friend! After all, what is better 
than the face of a friend? Stir the fire and 
ring for tea. Let the world in. Others will 
be coming—and one may as well be about 
one’s business of work and play. The rainy 
day has taught its lessons. They will be re- 
membered a fortnight or two, perhaps—till 


commission is ex-Governor Fifer, of Illinois, 
and, by reason of immemorial custom, the 
senior senator of that state supposed that 
the place was his to dispose of as he saw fit. 
He was a candidate for re-election, and 
he had several popular and active oppo- 
nents who threatened to give him a great 
deal of trouble, not only when the new legis- 
lature was elected, but when it met to make 
its senatorial selection. The most formidable 
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CHARLOTTE NILLSON ARE APPEARING WITII GREAT SUCCESS 


another day of drizzle and drip drives one 
again into intimacy with Oneself. 


MERITED rebuke has been adminis- 

tered by President Roosevelt to an old 
and pernicious system which no president 
has ever attacked without serious results. 
We refer to his recent action in exercising 
his prerogative in the appointment of a new 
member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in face of the fact that Senator 
Cullom had already disposed of the place to 
another man. The retiring member of the 


of these opposing candidates was Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Sherman. When the others had 
been placated, Senator Cullom got Sherman 
off the track by promising to place him on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Almost from the beginnings of the repub- 
lic has this been the custom. The chief per- 
quisite of a United States senator is the dis- 
position of all fat federal offices for his 
state. Deprive him of this patronage, and 
he is a helpless nonentity in practical poli- 
tics. Senator Cullom undoubtedly thought 
himself clearly within his rights when he 
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Mr. Gibson announces that he will abandon his work in black and white and will take up in Paris the study of portrait 
painting. His latest book of drawings, * Our Neighbors,” is a recent publication 


bribed a dangerous rival off the field with a 
lucrative government position. Both he and 
Mr. Sherman would indignantly repudiate 
the word bribe, but what better name have 
they for the action? Mr. Sherman stood in 
the way of Mr. Cullom’s re-election. He 
was persuaded to withdraw from the race on 
promise of a fat job. 

But now comes President Roosevelt and 
calmly puts his foot through this example of 
“senatorial courtesy” by appointing a man 
from California. For a less affront than this 
the New York senators resigned and the 
Republican party was riven almost from 
stem to stern. But it is no Garfield who is in 
the White House to-day, and it is a far cry 
from Roscoe Conkling to Shelby M. Cullom. 
Yet, for the matter of principle and in de- 
fense of that senatorial honor, so jealously 
guarded, it will be strange if this incident is 
closed here. The senate and President Roose- 


velt have always been at swords’ points. 


Their most peaceable condition is an armed 
truce. This new encroachment upon the sen- 
ate’s ancient prerogatives may result in its 
rejection of the president’s choice. 

And then, there is Mr. Sherman—where 
does he come in? He doesn’t even get a 
taste of his mess of pottage. In his baffled 
chagrin, may he not remarshal his forces 
and prevent Mr. Cullom’s election after all? 


R. Arthur Stanwood Pier, author of 

“The Sentimentalists” and “The Tri- 
umph,” has, in “The Ancient Grudge,” 
proved himself a novelist of increasing ca- 
pacity. The labor question can have no 
final word spoken concerning it, but it can 
be considered from many points of view, and 
Mr. Pier has held so liberal a mind toward 
this great problem that the reader is per- 
mitted to sympathize first with one and then 
with another side. The men and women bear 
the impress of actuality, the moral atmos- 
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ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH 
Author of “The Shoes That Danced and Other Poems” 


phere is fine and high, the heroine worthy 
the admiration of the reader, and only the 
conclusion disappointing. This disappoint- 
ment lies in the fact that the hero, failing to 
grasp what he most wished for, accepted a 
makeshift. It would have been more con- 
sistent with his character to have gone with- 
out. “Avalon,” the scene of the story, is in- 
disputably Pittsburg. It was in this grimy 
and tremendously energetic city that Mr. 
Pier’s boyhood was passed. 


CY the younger poets of America, there 
is, among the women, none more prom- 
ising than Anna Hempstead Branch. Even 
while she was at college her talent asserted 
itself, and she won the first of the Century 
prizes awarded to college graduates for a 
poem. “’Twixt Heaven and Hell” was the 
title of the successful poem, and Smith Col- 
lege felt a warm pride in this talented daugh- 
ter of a beloved Alma Mater. Miss Branch 
was born in New London, Connecticut, 
and has an inheritance which made writ- 
ing her natural vocation. Her mother, Mary 
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Who dramatized “The Man on the Box” 


Lydia Bolles Branch, is a well-known writer 
of juveniles, and is the author of “The 
Kanter Girls,” ““The Old Hempstead House, 
the Home of Eight Generations,” “A Visit 
to Newfoundland,” “The Manner of Life of 
Nancy Hempstead,” etcetera. Of Mayflower 
stock, the Hempsteads still occupy the old 
mansion which their ancestors built in the 
beautiful town of New London. Miss 
Branch has placed two books upon the mar- 
ket: “The Heart of the Road,” published in 
1901, and “The Shoes that Danced,” issued 
in April of this year. Miss Branch’s second 
book of poems sustained her admirers in 
their confidence that she was. a developing 
poet. It indicated that she had gained in 
courage, in originality and in grasp. Some- 
times Miss Branch is moved to write a wild 
and symbolic poem in the old ballad style; 
now and again she chooses the dramatic 
form, writing gay little sketches something 
after the fashion of Austin Dobson; she is 
_ at home in the lyric, and can even suit her 
rather impatient pace to the sonnet if need 
be. Here is one, with an almost ecstatic note, 
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and that fine sustained sense which is the 
very essence of the sonnet: 


WHILE LOVELINESS GOES BY. 


Sometimes, when all the world seems gray 
and dun, 

And nothing beautiful, a voice will cry: 

“Look out, look out! Angels are drawing 
nigh!” 

Then my slow burdens leave me, one by one, 

And swiftly does my heart arise and run 

Even like a child, while loveliness goes by— 

And common folk seem children of the sky, 

And common things seem shapen of the sun. 

Oh, pitiful! that I, who love them, must 

So soon perceive their shining garments 
fade! 

And slowly, slowly, from my eyes of trust 

Their flaming banners sink into a shade! 

While this earth’s sunshine seems the golden 
dust 

Slow settling from the radiant cavalcade. 


eaple summer, while his son was recuper- 
ating in Europe from overwork, Doctor 
S. Weir Mitchell told the young man’s pa- 
tients that they might come to him. He 
moved into the son’s office, and the very first 
day a middle-aged man called, but expressed 
surprise and disappointment. He had ex- 
pected to find the younger Doctor Mitchell, 
he said. The physician-novelist explained 
that his son was abroad, and that he was 
willing to do the absentee’s work. 

“Oh, yes, I understand that,” said the vis- 
itor, “but I am a poor man, and I can not 
pay your rates.” 

“But,” said Doctor Mitchell, “I shall 
charge you only what my son would charge. 
I am doing this merely to hold his practice 
till he returns.” 

Finally the visitor told him that he wished 
an operation performed upon his wife. The 
doctor went that night to a modest house 
and successfully did what was required of 
him. 

At the month’s end, after a bill for one 
hundred dollars had been rendered, the cus- 
tomer entered the office again and protested 
against the amount charged. Doctor Mitch- 
ell said that the amount was exactly what his 
son would have asked; that the operation 
was successful, and that he himself would 
have charged one of his own patients at 


least four times that sum. He was amazed 
when the man proposed to give him eighty 
dollars—‘twenty off for cash,” as he put it. 
The offer was indignantly refused, but, 
nothing abashed, the frugal man left, tell- 
ing the dumfounded doctor to ‘‘think over’’ 
his compromise offer. 

About a week later, when Doctor Mitchell 
opened his door to admit a patient, he saw 
the latter exchange nods with his importu- 
nate visitor, who was waiting in the ante- 
room. The new-comer knew the doctor well, 
and he immediately spoke of the man in the 
other room. Whereupon Mitchell told the 
whole story. 

“Humbug!” said the man. “He is the 
richest skinflint in town. He knew you were 
doing your son’s work, and that is why he 
came when he did.” 

When the time came for the other man to 
enter, the doctor was furious. 

“Well,” said the visitor, “I know you know 
who I am. That fellow was sure to tell you. 
But I'll give you the hundred.” He handed 
him the bill. “Give me a pen and I'll sign a 
check.” 

Mitchell tore up the bill, opened the door, 
and said: “Get out of that door, and don’t 
ever come into this office again !” 

Sir Morel Mackenzie was victim of a 
meaner trick than that. He received a wire 
from Antwerp asking him his charges for a 
certain operation. He replied £500, and 
was told to come at once. When he stepped 
upon the dock he was met by three men in 
mourning, .who informed him sadly that he 
had come too late; the patient had died that 
morning. 

“But,” said the spokesman of the party, 
“we know that you did what you could, and 
we do not intend that you shall be out of 
pocket a shilling. We shall pay you your 
full fee.” And they did. “And now,” said 
the man, “since you are here, what do you 
say to visiting the city hospital and giving a 
clinic for the benefit of our local surgeons? 
It is not often they have an opportunity of 
benefiting by such science as yours.” 

Sir Morel said he would gladly comply. 
He went to the hospital and performed 
many operations, among which were two of 
a similar nature to that for which he had 
been called over. When he finished, all 
thanked him profusely. On the steamer 
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The six people in this photograph represent six different nationalities: A student at Ox- 
ford from Burmah, a Scotchman and an Englishman, while the three women are Irish, 
Australian and American. The latter, seated on the right, is Anne Warner, whose novel- 
ette, “The Wolf at Susans Door; will begin in the January number of this magazine. 
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going home he met a friend who had a busi- 
ness house in Antwerp. 

“Pretty scurvy trick they played on you, 
Sir Morel.” ‘ 

“What do you mean?” asked the surgeon. 

“Told you the patient died before you ar- 
rived, didn’t they?” 

“Yes.” 

“Lied. You operated on him and a friend 
with the same trouble at the clinic. Got two 
pperations for one price!” 
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CHARLES E. HUGHES 

Leading attorney for the Insurance Commission of New 

York. The man who meets face to face the greatest finan- 


ciers of this country and reveals to the world the startling 
facts and figures of certain life insurance methods. 


ISS Margaret M. Mather, of the State 
College of Agriculture, at Manhattan, 
Kansas, talked to the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs the other day on the subject 
of the women of to-day. They do a good 
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deal of crucifying upon crosses of gold 
down Kansas-Nebraska way, and Miss 
Mather is of the opinion that the modern 
woman is suffering this ‘gilded torture. She 
affirmed that no longer is the young woman 
willing to marry the man with a modest in- 
come. “Character, ability and intellectuality 
no longer weigh much in the social scales,” 
she said, “and when one mother asks an- 
other if her daughter married well, the 
usual answer is affirmative or negative, ac- 
cording to the size of the check the happy 
bridegroom can sign. Not long ago a girl 
would have felt she was doing well finan- 
cially if she married a man with an income 
of fifteen hundred or two thousand dollars a 
year. Nowadays girls expect their husbands 
to begin at the place their parents left off.” 
She said that many women knew nothing of 
the size of their husbands’ incomes, and 
were living away beyond their means, and 
advised that housekeeping be taken out of 
the charge of servants, overseen by the wife, 
and placed on an honest basis. 

All this would be very well, if, indeed, it 
were deserved by “the woman of to-day.” It 
is deserved, and always has been deserved 
by a class, but the smallness of this class 
actually makes it negligible when compared 
with the women who marry for love, who at- 
tend to their homes personally, who are in 
the perfect confidence of their husbands in 
regard to economic and all other matters, 
who have a scrupulous sense of honesty, and 
even a zest for sacrifice, so the sacrifice 
bring happiness to the home. Miss Mather 
must know several hundred of this latter 
class in Manhattan, Kansas. They exist 
even in Manhattan, New York—exist by 
the streetful. The woman of to-day is the 
same old woman—the one who thinks of her 
children before herself; who imagines the 
father of those children to be—in spite of 
certain masculine weaknesses—the most ad- 
mirable of his sex, and who fills her place 
with a sense of sweetness and dignity which 
makes her the best beloved thing on earth to 
the group she has gathered about her. 

Miss Mather even went so far as to aver 
that club women have come to the belief that 
the home is the supreme power in the nation, 
and they are determined to concentrate their 
efforts toward effecting its betterment. This 
utterance—one takes it for granted that 
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Miss Mather was correctly quoted—is little 
short of grotesq.>. When have club women 
ever thought anything else? Who are club 
women? They are not the unsexed creatures 
that bachelor cartoonists and paragraphers 
affect to believe them, but the women who 
leave their homes for an afternoon once a 
fortnight, to talk over some literary, artistic 
or village improvement question. Nine- 
tenths of them are housekeepers. A good 
proportion of them actually perform the 
household labor with their own hands. Some 
are rich, but many, many more are poor. 
The majority of them are timid, even to the 
extent of being unable to address their fel- 
low club members extemporaneously. Others, 
rather self-conscious in new frocks, read pa- 
pers on historical or contemporary topics, 
and now and again—not too often—prepare 
really worthy essays. Then they drink tea 
and go home. 

In a few of the larger cities movements of 
importance have been inspired and some- 
times sustained by women’s clubs—move- 
ments for public improvement or benevolent 
objects. These are the club women as they 
are. Why should one of them—for no doubt 
Miss Mather is a club member—seem to join 
issue with such uninformed critics as Mr. 
Cleveland and the bachelor cartoonists pre- 
viously’ mentioned, to make them seem other 
than they are? The club woman is the 
woman next door, who is probably at this 
moment darning her table linen or covering 
Billy’s school books with a piece of gingham 
left over from last year’s frock. The woman 
of to-day is the woman across the street, 
who left an almost luxurious home to marry 
the ticket-agent at the station, and the rea- 
son she goes to the club is to keep herself 
bright and up to the times, so that the ticket- 
agent shall find her vivacious when he comes 
home to the ragout and salad she has herself 
prepared for him. Of such are the great, the 
overwhelming majority. Of such, too, ver- 
ily, are the kingdom of heaven. 


NE of the last labors of Margaret E. 

Sangster was the preparation of “The 
Bible Story,” retold for children. The en- 
tire scripture is told in a simple, direct and 
reverent manner, much of the scriptural 
phrase being preserved, but all made com- 
prehensible to the child. Beautiful full-page 


drawings in color assist in making the vol- 
ume tempting to those for whom it was pre- 
pared with that enthusiasm and high intent 
which were the salient characteristics of 
Mrs. Sangster. 





FLORENCE SCOVELL SHINN 


Whose character illustrations have placed her in the front 
rank of American artists 


‘ae good old-time reviews that had 
the “this-will-never-do” tone would just- 
ly revel in the case of Bernard Shaw. No 
sooner do we think our account with this 
dramatist squared than he comes forth with 
new material, and perforce makes it neces- 
sary for us to say another word. There are 
only two ways of escaping Shaw: stop read- 
ing his books, and stop going to see his 
plays. But Shaw has brains, and he is bril- 





RUSSELL SAGE 


liant; and because he is a fad, we needs must 
know what he is, for the sake of general con- 
versation; and because he is a thinker, albeit 
a wit, for our own welfare we must know 
what his humor means, and whether there is 
truth in his falsities. The torrent pours from 
his pen; the book stores herald his “Irra- 
tional Knot’; the bill-boards blazon forth 
his new play, “John Bull’s Other Island.” 
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In this latter, Shaw becomes flat; only an 
occasional sparkle is evident. It is Shaw the 
propagandist, speaking of Ireland and its 
lot with John Bull; it is Shaw the Socialist, 
crying out through one of his characters for 
a land of his own making; it is Shaw the de- 
rider of conventional love, the upholder of a 
frenzied Life Force, the burlesquer of senti- 
ment, defying Romanticism. The hero in- 
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2. * vites his heroine to lay her head upon his 
“chest”; the hero is typical of Shaw’s idea 
of the English character: There are por- 
tions in this play that show the dramatist 
F going beyond himself; he wilfully carica- 
| tures a girl’s feeling, after depicting her in 
a way to appeal to the audience. Shaw’s 
laugh is heard across the footlights, far into 
the pit. Yet, despite the clever acting of 
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Arnold Daly and his company, the perform- 
ance of “John Bull’s Other Island” was a 
decided bore How can we escape Shaw? 
Turn to the libraries—New York boycotted 
him for a day, and the dramatist called us 
prudes for not staring Shaw’s truths in the 
face; turn to your theater programs and you 
find Mr. Daly has been announcing for some 
time that he would produce “Mrs. Warren’s 
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Profession,” “‘a fearlessly frank play which 
actors and managers in England and Amer- 
ica thus far have not had the courage to 
present.” Now, courage is an admirable 
quality, but it should not be confused with 
indecency. To walk up the avenue wearing 
only the happy smile of innocence would not 
strike even Mr. Shaw’s American exponent 
as a brilliant exposition of courage, and yet 
he no doubt felt himself courageous enough 
when he paraded the “unpleasant” Mrs. 
Warren before the footlights at the Garrick 
Theater in New York. Happily the agents 
for decency could not see the courage and 
ordered the young actor to “‘cut it out.” Mr. 
Daly promptly posted in front of the thea- 
ter the following obituary: ‘Further per- 
formances of ‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession’ 
will be discontinued, owing to the universal 
condemnation of the press.” So we escape 
at least one unsterilized Shaw play without 
any damage more serious than the nausea 
caused by the sight of our fellows fighting 
for the chance to pay ten to fifty dollars for 
a seat on the night of the only performance. 
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JEROME K. JEROME 
The English novelist, who is now lecturing in this country 


pitas novels have made their serial ap- 
pearance in the pages of Tue Reaper. 
“In the Bishop’s Carriage” and “The Man 
on the Box,” both immensely popular in 
book form, have been successfully drama- 
tized, and with Mabel Taliaferro in one and 
Henry E. Dixie in the other, are nightly de- 
lighting large audiences. “The Man of the 
Hour,” Octave Thanet’s first novel, took its 
place at once as one of the year’s important 
literary productions. The November Book- 
man reports it among the six best sellers. 
And finally, “The House of a Thousand 
Candles,” the last instalment of which ap- 
pears in this number. Judging from the en- 
thusiasm Mr. Nicholson’s delightful story 
has aroused during its serialization, as a 
book it is certain of wide popularity. In the 
January number of Tue Reaper will ap- 
pear the first instalment of a three-part se- 
rial, entitled ‘““The Wolf at Susan’s Door,” 
by Anne Warner, whose “Susan Clegg and 
Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop,” so popular two 
years ago, was a real contribution to Ameri- 
can humor. In “The Wolf at Susan’s Door” 
Miss Clegg speaks again, and for the first 
time since her appes ance in the Century 
Magazine with her triend, Mrs. Lathrop. 
She is the same impetuous, garrulous, de- 
lightful Susan; busy with her neighbors’ af- 
fairs, overflowing with humor and abound- 
ing in back-door philosophy. Will Vawter 
has drawn a number of character illustra- 
tions for ““The Wolf at Susan’s Door.” 


LADY—we use the term advisedly—in 
Des Moines has secured a divorce, it is 
said, on the ground that her husband failed 
to laugh at her jokes. The lady would come 
to the breakfast table filled with the joy of 
life, and make a few vivacious and witty re- 
marks on matters ix general. Her husband 
met these overtures with a growl. He sug- 
gested that she was a fool. He threw a per- 
petual damp over life—and the lady got a 
divorce. The case attained instant celebrity. 
Makers of jokes approved of the judge’s de- 
cision. Very bad jokers as well as good ones 
appeared to feel that they had been vindi- 
cated, and their offenses against that com- 
fortable taciturnity which ought to be en- 
joyed at breakfast became more flagrant. 
Our own opinion is that the judge himself 


,was a joker. The granting of the decree 


seems to have been well enough, but con- 
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sider the grounds! A man is expected to be 
amused, before breakfast, by jests which 
must have come to have a flavor almost as 
familiar as the porridge—for which, possi- 
bly, the jesting lady had forgotten to ring. 
Laughter was always a late riser. She sel- 
dom nods to her acquaintances until the day 
is well on its way. She ought not to be 
dragged, by the hair of her head, so to 
speak, from her decent retirement. But pos- 
sibly the judge felt that it is easier for a 
man to laugh at his wife’s joke than it is to 
joke at his wife’s laugh. 


HEN Miss Alice Muriel Livingstone, 

of New York, was married to Mr. C. N. 
Williamson, of London, a very happy liter- 
ary partnership was formed. These married 
collaborators, the authors of “The Light- 
ning Conductor,” now have a new novel be- 
fore the public, “My Friend the Chauffeur.” 
It is the story of a young Irish lord, who is 
forced to serve incognito to a party of three 
interesting ladies who have hired his auto- 
mobile. The story is spiced with humor and 
concluded with romance, the scene being 
laid in Nice, northern Italy and Dalmatia— 
localities which the authors enthusiastically 
and picturesquely describe. The William- 
sons live neither in America nor England, 
but, having deserted the countries of their 
nativity, have compromised, very happily, 
no doubt, upon Cape Martin, on the south 
coast of France, where they occupy a de- 
lightful cottage known as the Chalet des 
Pins. They are both bitten with the fever 
for travel, and many are:their adventures, 
not the least diverting of which occurred 
among the hills beyond Jerusalem. They 
were making their journey under the pro- 
tection of a very celebrated old Bedouin, 
and had left their carriage behind them, 
when the road became tortuous. Five of the 
Sheik’s great sons met them at a certain 
point, with magnificent horses for the men 
and donkeys for the ladies. One of the 
young Bedouins invited Mrs. Williamson to 
mount behind him and ride holding to his 
waist. This Mrs. Williamson did, to be en- 
tertained for miles with the singing of wild 
Bedouin love songs. The hill man was en- 
chanted with her courage as a rider in the 
wild country, and supplemented his love 
songs with an ardent invitation to become 
his wife. His annoyance upon learning this 
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to be impossible was covered by an agree- 
able urbanity, and, though the love songs 
ceased, the polite attentions continued to the 
end. Mr. and Mrs. Williamson spent the 
past summer touring the canals of Holland 
in a motor-boat, and it is not unlikely that 
the experience will furnish the theme for 
another book. 


IR Henry Irving, the most distinguished 

English-speaking actor of his time, was, 
yesterday, a lonely old man, bowing his re- 
luctant farewells. To-day, his ashes in- 
urned in the great Abbey, he is the object 
of sincere and loving eulogies. He was 
spared the heavy retirement of the super- 
annuated actor, and the valiant spirit of 
him is not, it may be hoped, too remote to 
comprehend that the world congratulates 
him on having passed from the stage of 
his activities with dramatic celerity. The 
last words of his part were hardly dead 
upon his lips when it was placed beyond his 
power to speak again. Those words, the con- 
cluding ones of Lord Tennyson’s “Becket,” 
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are: “Into Thy hands, oh, Lord—into Thy 
hands.” 

No less significant these than the first 
words that the gangling, timid young actor 
spoke on the stage, when, as Gaston in 
“Richelieu,” he cried, ““Here’s to our enter- 
tainment !” 

And here, indeed, was to our entertain- 
ment ! 

That awkward, unschooled boy of eight- 
een, who had since childhood been caring 
for himself, was to hold the attention of the 
most intellectual of his age. He was to have 
a conception of the actor’s art which includ- 
ed that of the artist and the scholar. The 
man was not a mimer. He did not even seek 
to play upon the emotions. He presented the 
very essence of the character he personified 
—whatever it might be—and left the result 
to the intellectual appreciation of his audi- 
ence. The stage, under his manipulation, 
became a picture, with beauty, unity and 
charm. Into this picture he fitted with no 
more conspicuity than his role warranted. 

In gesture, gait, speech and general man- 
ner Irving was monotonous. He brought the 
same habits to each réle. But to the super- 
ficial observer only did he appear as lack- 
ing in variety. It was the power-mad soul of 
Mephistopheles, the acrid spirit of Shylock, 
the galled inner consciousness of Mathias, 
that he etched upon the sensitized plates of 
his listeners’ minds. The audi®nce appeared 
to be in the very confidence of the desperate 
Robespierre; it shared with Charles I the 
torture of his pride, his sensitiveness, his 
vacillation; it comprehended the inevitable 
quality of a man’¢acts, for good or ill, his 
soul being what it is. Yet, though the audi- 
ence shared these emotions, it was not over- 
come by them. A fine restraint was always 
evident in the artistic attitude of Irving. 
Art, with him, was beauty. He produced 
beauty out of realism, by the exercise of re- 
straint. This was evidenced as much in the 
taste and moderation he showed in setting 
his incomparable stage pictures as it was in 
his interpretation of his parts. Of the nu- 
merous great qualities which he possessed, 

. none was more conspicuous than the one of 
taste. 

His road of life was a long one. It began 
in humble places. It reached to the upper 
heights. But at the last it led downward. 
He knew it, too. During his last visit to 


America he confessed to his sadness. The 
lamentable break had come with Terry; he 
played to half-empty houses, and to a friend 
confessed himself a worn man, sad at heart, 
tormented with the question he asked of life, 
to which no reply could come. 


“And now that I have climbed and won these 
heights, 

I must tread downward through the gather- 
ing gloom.” 


So he might have said to himself. But he 
was spared the distress of that descent. He 
had turned his face toward the shadows, but 
he was not forced to enter them. 

Sir Henry Irving was born John Henry 
Brodribb, at Keinton, Somerset, in 1838. 
He spent his boyhood in grim Cornwall, 
then, after a little schooling, went to work 
as errand boy for an East Indian importing 
house. At eighteen the chance came to him 
to ally himself with a provincial playhouse. 
He was said to have been an unpromising 
histrionic pupil, but it developed that he had 
brains. He became a great personality—a 
dominating personality. It was his creation 
of a picturesque part in Digby Grant’s 
“Two Roses,” played at the Vaudeville The- 
ater in London, June, 1870, that won him 
popularity. The piece ran for three hun- 
dred consecutive performances, and after 
that Irving’s path was a pleasant one. Then 
followed the creation of Mathias, the con- 
science-stricken Jew, in Erckman-Char- 
train’s play, “The Bells,” and Irving was 
famous. Four years later he appeared in 
London in Shakespearean réles. His Ham- 
let fascinated by its caprice, its manifest 
madness and its curious subtlety. There fol- 
lowed a series of rare, if eccentric, produc- 
tions of great plays—‘Macbeth,” “Queen 
Mary,” “The Belle’s Stratagem,” “Richard 
III,” “The Lyons Mail,” “Louis XI,” “Van- 
derdecken,” “The Lady of Lyons,” “The 
Merchant of Venice,” “The Corsican Broth- 
ers,’ “Romeo and Juliet,” “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” “Twelfth Night,” “Olivia,” 
“Faust,” “Henry VIII,” “King Lear,” “A 
Story of Waterloo,” “Cymbeline,” “Mme. 
Sans Gene,” “Robespierre,” “Becket” and 
“Dante.” 

In December, 1878, Sir Henry took pos- 
session of the Lyceum Theater of London, 
and in presenting Hamlet made the metrop- 
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olis acquainted with a new Ophelia—that of 
Miss Terry. For a quarter of a century the 
artistic union of these two actors was to fur- 
nish an example of all that was highest and 
most significant in dramatic art. The sever- 
ing of this association did more than any 
one thing to age Irving. This occurred in 
1902. In 1895 Irving, having twice declined 
the honor, consented to be knighted by 
Queen Victoria, “not for myself,” as he said, 
“but for my profession.” He was instru- 
mental, beyond question, in lifting that pro- 
fession from opprobrium. Irving was the 
friend of many of the most distinguished 
men of his time. In the company of poets 
and of scholars his lofty but ever gracious 
presence was always welcome, and no where 
else, perhaps, as in that company, will his 
last grand departure be so deeply deplored. 


R. Burton Holmes, the restless traveler 

and popular lecturer, has presented 
this year, among other attractions, an ad- 
dress on “Port Arthur.” It is not in all re- 
spects satisfactory, but it is quite rich 
enough in information and in illustration to 
satisfy the ordinary observer, and it has one 
motion picture which will more than repay 
attendance. This is the march of the Japan- 
ese troops into Port Arthur, Togo having 
waited courteously until the Russians had 
evacuated. Without music, shouting or any 
ostentation of victory, with the memory of 
a hundred thousand dead comrades to ac- 
centuate the significance of the occasion, the 
“little brown men” made their silent en- 
trance into the long-beleaguered city. But 
with what a step! All of their pride—their 
utter passion of pride and patriotism—is 
compressed in the motion of their bodies as 
they move forward at a quick pace. Their 
muscles are tense, they hold their heads as 
if they beheld a vision, they lift their feet 
after the fashion of mettled horses. The 
spirit of all that is highest and most mar- 
velous in this nation, coming, after intermi- 
nable gestation, to its vivid nascence, is ex- 
pressed in these figures. Were it merely one 
battalion which is thus moved to exultation, 
the spectacle would not be so impressive. 
But as the “moving show” continues, repro- 
duced upon the canvas, it is evident that all 
have responded in a similar manner to the 
same profound and inexpressible emotions. 
Nothing more dramatic, more impressive, 
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more eloquent could be imagined. The wri- 
ter has seen many examples of the new art 
of continuous photography, but none to 
equal this. The actor contemplating his 
“Coriolanus” or any similar part, can have 
no model equal to this, for passionate exul- 
tation held in leash. 


No a little against his will, Mr. Richard 
F. Outcault, the creator of Buster 
Brown, is betaking himself to the lecture 
platform. Mr. Outcault is a domestic and 
retiring many but fame has overtaken him 
and driven him from his fireside. It appears 
that Mr. Outcanilt tells stories as well as he 
draws pictures; and the fame of this hav- 
ing gone abroad, he has been besieged by 
importunate persons—theatrical managers 
and otherwise—who insist that he shall go 
before the public. This he will therefore do, 
telling stories and drawing pictures of Bus- 
ter and his friend Tige, and other amusing 
youngsters and animals. Mr. Outcault has 
long been a marked man by the children, 
and found, not infrequently, on returning 
to his home, one or more children waiting in 
his library, accompanied by polite but in- 
sistent mamas, who announced that they 
had come to hear about Buster from the man 
who made him. Finally, the superintendent 
of an orphan asylum wrote that he was 
bringing his whole company of children to 
listen to him, and that they would pull the 
roof about his head, if necessary, to get at 
him. Mr. Outcault dispatched word that he 
would come to the asylum and save his roof ; 
and the performance he gave attained a ce- 
lebrity that brought it to the notice of Mr. 
John Leffler, the well-known manager. The 
reluctance which the modest gentleman now 
feels will be mitigated, perhaps, by the box- 
office receipts, for there lives not a child 
with soul so dead that he will not yearn to 
see just how Buster is made. 


R. Vaughan Kester, brother of Paul 

Kester, has written a novel called 
“The Fortunes of the Landrays.” The Lan- 
drays are a pioneering family, and Mr. Kes- 
ter follows them through four generations, 
and from the Alleghenies to the Rockies. 
The frontier days in Ohio, the rush across 
the plains during the gold fever in Califor- 
nia, the settlement of Utah, and the boom 
town period in the Middle West are all in- 
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cluded, with a truly Bierstadt-like prodigal- 
ity of effect in the epic scheme of the story. 
Mr. Kester is but a young man, but he is not 
ignorant of the pioneer spirit. His grand- 
mother, who lived at Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
and with whom Mr. Kester spent a part of 


his boyhood, was an old pioneer, and pos- * 


sessed letters and diaries kept by her hus- 
band, who was one of the first to cross the 
continent in the search for Californian gold. 
Later, Mr. Kester lived with his uncle on a 
Colorado ranch, and gathered at first hand 
his material for the boom town episodes of 
his book. To string the great incidents of 
the century together on a thread of romance 
was an undertaking much to his liking. If 
the book be as good as the idea of the march 
of the pioneers, Mr. Kester will have pro- 
duced something that should appeal to all 
Americans interested in the chronicle of 
their national development. 


ESPITE the efforts of Mr. George 

Moore to “brush Stevenson aside,” his 
vitality and popularity continue undimin- 
ished. A new edition of his works is now be- 
ing published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
in twenty-five handy little volumes. To each 
volume Mrs. Stevenson has written a pref- 
ace. The edition is complete, embracing 
the novels, shorter stories, essays, travels, 





sketches and poems. It is known as the bio- 
graphical edition. 


M* F. B. Meyer, widely known in Eng- 
land and America as preacher and au- 
thor, has entered upon a life of intensely in- 
teresting and disinterested work in London. 
He has purchased the old Nelson Coffee 
House, and means to make it the leaven of 
the neighborhood—the neighborhood being 
one where leaven is much needed. Mr. 
Meyer’s latest book is “The Directory of 
the Devout Life.” 


i HE Artist’s Way of Working” is the 
title of a volume by Russell Sturgis. 
The work is addressed, not to artists or art 
students, but to the art-loving public. Its 
endeavor is to make plain the methods by 
which the artist produces his effects, that 
enjoyment and appreciation may be culti- 
vated. The processes of the sculptor, the 
painter, the decorator, the architect, the 
smith, the caster, potter, weaver and em- 
broiderer are described in sych a-manner as 
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to enable the layman to enter upon the 
pleasant task of comparison and criticism 
with something more than his own predilec- 
tion to guide him. The great mass of Amer- 
icans are not, for obvious reasons, the in- 
heritors of a keen artistic taste, and there is 
no reason why they should be ashamed to 
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accept that fact frankly, and to put them- 
selves in the way of learning as much as 
they can about these matters. As they are 
building up properties to bequeath to their 
children, so will they provide a legacy of 
taste which can be handed down with even 
less danger of diminution, 


THE LITERARY LADY 
By Wallace Irwin 


DS Literary Lady, though she’s clever, none can doubt it, 

Too often makes us wonder why she worries so about it, 
And why, when one picks up her book and meekly looks upon it 
Her attitude distinctly says, ““Please look at me—I done it!” 


The Literary Lady, if her novel’s a success, 

Occasionally shows it in the manner of her dress, 

As if to ask, ‘““How is it the Immortals do their hair? 

And when I reach the Hall of Fame pray what am I to wear?” 


The Literary Gentleman is otherwise, for he 

Is shrinking, shy and blushing to a marvelous degree. 
He never talks about himself or writes the kind of stuff 
That gets into the papers for a literary puff. 


And when a sordid Publisher would advertise his book 

He shrinks from such publicity with dumb, appealing look; 

And every time a compliment comes smilingly his way 

He shrieks, ‘‘O please don’t mention it!’ and sighs and faints away. 


But the Literary Lady is alert, for well she knows 

How one mistake of hers might wreck contemporary prose, 
And as the laurel crown above her shell-like ear she sticks 
She wears her honors lightly as a wagon-load of bricks. 


There is some strange divinity that shapes her rides and walks, 
As now she sits for photographs and interviews and talks, 
And in her friendly sallies with the lawyer and the parson 
She swings the torch of knowledge in a way suggesting arson. 


The Literary Lady wracks her fascinating head 

To write her own biography before she’s really dead, 
To tell about her Editors, her Letters and her Cats, 

Her spring and summer Poetry, her fall and winter Hats. 


For proudly she explains to us, as proud her lip is curled, 
“The hand that rocks the cradle rules the (literary) world; 
Therefore I firmly tread—though with the kindliest intent— 


Upon that drooping violet, the Literary Gent.” 




















THE READER’S STUDY 


Conducted by Will D. Howe, Ph. D. 


NARRATIVE WRITING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. | 


[The following article is the first of a series dealing with the various forms and tendencies of narrative 
writing of English literature from the beginning to the present. This initial paper has been written for THE 
Reaper by Professor J. M. Manly, Ph. D., head of the Department of English of Chicago University and 
widely known as an authority on Anglo-Saxon and Middle English language and literature.—W. D. H.] 


NARRATIVE WRITING IN ANGLO-SAXON TIMES 
By J. M. Manly 


Saxon literature to which one would nat- 

urally first go for narrative writing: the 
epic poetry and the prose chronicles. The 
Anglo-Saxon chronicles are seven more or 
less related documents containing records of 
events from 60 B. C. down to the year 1154. 
For the first five hundred years the annals 
are mere compilations from Latin histories ; 
and from the landing of the English in 
England down to the reign of King Alfred, 
though some entries are derived from earlier 
chronicles or traditions, the character of the 
entries remain the same. They are not nar- 
ratives, but records. They state what hap- 
pened; with scarcely an exception, they 
make no attempt to tell how it happened. 
For long weary stretches of years they con- 
tain, with the notable exception of the vivid 
account of the death of Cynewulf, nothing 
more exciting or interesting than these two 


Tse are two main divisions of Anglo- 


entries, which are the complete records for 
the years they concern: 

“An. DCCLXXII. Here (that is, in this 
year) Bishop Milred died. 

“An. DCCLXXIII. Here a red cross ap- 
peared in the sky after sunset; and in this 
year the Mercians and the men of Kent 
fought at Otford; and wondrous serpents 
were seen in the land of the South-Saxons.” 

In the same spiritless, undetailed fashion 
is recorded the first coming of the Danish 
invaders, though the record was not made 
until the full significance of such inroads 
had become clearly manifest: 

“An. DCCLXXXVII. Here King Be- 
orhtric took to wife Eadburh, King Offa’s 
daughter. And in his days for the first time 
came three ships of the Northmen from 
Heretha land, and then the Reeve rode up 
and would drive them to the King’s vill, be- 
cause he knew not what they were; and they 














killed him. These were the first ships of 
Danish men that came to the land of the 
English race.” 

As the writers of these annals were 
monks, one might expect that events in the 
history of the Church would be recorded 
with more passion and detail. But in gen- 
eral this is not the case. Under 785 we are 
told: “In this year was a contentious synod 
at Chalkhythe, and Archbishop Ianbryht re- 
signed a part of his bishopric, and Hige- 
bryht was chosen by King Offa.” Details 
are given only when, as under the year 655, 
the writer has to record a royal gift to his 
monastery, and then they are given, not 
from any interest in the narrative as a nar- 
rative, but only for the very practical pur- 
pose of enumerating the privileges con- 
ferred and confirming the gift by a list of 
the witnesses. 

With such annals as these literature is 
obviously no more concerned than it is with 
a merchant’s daybook; and it is quite cer- 
tain that the writers themselves had no in- 
tention of producing literature. Professor 
Earle thinks it was their purpose merely to 
set down a few hints to the memory, chron- 
ological landmarks, as it were, to which 
might be referred the stores of oral tradi- 
tions transmitted from generation to gener- 
ation in greatest abundance, just as the an- 
cient Aztecs used knotted cords for similar 
purposes. This seems very likely; for al- 
though probably the chronicler was at this 
time chosen for his office, not on account of 
any literary ability, not for any faculty of 
observation or skill in narrative, but only 
because he was able to spell and use a pen, 
even he, had he wished, could have given, 
from the reports that drifted in to him from 
the outside world, fuller accounts of many 
important events. 

About the time of King Alfred the rec- 
ords begin to be fuller and, though for a 
long time provokingly brief and uncircum- 
stantial, contain occasional bits of real nar- 
rative. In later years they become fuller 
still, and at times rise to the rank of real 
narrative, or even, in a few instances, con- 
tain brief poems, epic or lyric, on notable 
events, such as the “Battle of Brunanburh,” 
which is well-known from Tennyson’s trans- 
lation, and the “Death of King Edgar.” Of 
some of these poems we may be fairly cer- 
tain that they were composed by the chroni- 
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clers themselves. At all events, the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle rises to the dignity and in- 
terest of history long before any similar 
work was produced in its native tongue by 
any other Germanic people. 

But even at their best the prose narra- 
tives of the “Chronicle” are not the produc- 
tions of men writing as artists with a con- 
scious artistic purpose and method. Like 
the early efforts in prose of all races, they 
are mere records for convenience and use, 
and they exhibit the characteristic crudities 
of all early prose. The writers would doubt- 
less have been astonished to hear that art, 
that literature is possible in prose. In spite 
of what many learned men have said, the 
reason why the earliest literature of all 
races is poetry is not that primitive man 
was habitually and naturally musical, sing- 
ing all that he had to say, expressing all his 
emotions in lyric outbursts and narrating all 
events in ballads. The earliest expressions 
of emotions were exclamations, the earliest 
narratives were broken bits of prose eked 
out by gestures. Poetry came first as litera- 
ture simply because it was so different from 
the language of ordinary life that in it the 
artistic purpose could be easily recognized ; 
Moliére’s Monsieur Jourdain is not the lat- 
est of those who have been surprised to 
learn that they have been talking prose all 
their lives without knowing it. 

The prose narratives of the Anglo-Saxons 
are, therefore, just like the prose narratives 
of any people at a similar stage of civiliza- 
tion, though they may perhaps be touched 
with a characteristic English repression and 
reticence and with that tendency to note 
only the cusps of the curve of life, which 
we shall have to discuss later. For the work 
of the conscious artists we must turn to the 
poetry. The body of narrative poetry that 
has descended to us from our ancestors be- 
fore the Norman Conquest is, all things con- 
sidered, large. Besides the poems inserted in 
the “Chronicle,” there are the poems on the 
Battle of Maldon (which, with excellent se- 
lections from all the extant Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, may be read in Cook and Tinker’s 
little volume of “Translations from Old 
English Poetry”), the wonderful fragment 
of Judith, the many religious epics ascribed 
to Cynewulf and his followers, those com- 
monly connected with the name of Cedmon, 
and, first in order of time and merit, “Beo- 
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wulf,” and the fragments of the “Finnes- 
burh” and the “Waldere.” These are the 
productions of conscious artists, of men who 
attempted to produce literature and who had 
a definite ideal of literary composition. It 
is these, therefore, which we should study, 
if we wish to know the characteristic fea- 
tures of narrative art as practised by the 
early artists of our race; and if we wish to 
observe its most characteristic features, we 
shall, of course, disregard the poems which 
derive their material from Christian scrip- 
ture or legend and confine ourselves to the 
poems of native origin. 

The earliest old English poets are not to 
be regarded as primitive men, singing with 
lawless spontaneity. They were rather mem- 
bers of a profession with well-established 
traditions. Not only had an elaborate sys- 
tem of versification been built up; special 
stylistic devices had been crystallized into 
laws of composition; a poetic diction strik- 
ingly different from the diction of prose 
had been developed, and many conventional 
phrases had been used so long and fre- 
quently that they had come to be used some- 
times with scarcely a thought of their orig- 
inal and real meaning, just as we use con- 
ventional phrases at the present day. All 
these things imply time for their develop- 
ment. The profession had a well-defined 
position in Old English Society, and its 
members were welcome and honored guests 
in the households of the great. At every 
feast they recited to the accompaniment of 
the harp the old heroic songs or songs of 
their own composition. 

Such incidents are mentioned more than 
once in “Beowulf.” After that hero and his 
men had been welcomed by Hrothgar the 
King, whose great hall, Heorot, Beowulf 
had come to free from the attacks of the 
monster, Grendel, they are introduced to the 
nightly feast. 


‘Then for the Geat-men all together 

In the beer-hall a bench was made ready. 

There the stout-hearted proceeded to sit, 

The proud in their strength. A retainer 
served them 

Who bore in his hand a beauteous ale-jug, 

Poured the bright liquor. A scop at times 
sang, 

Clear in Heorot. There was joy of heroes, 

No small glory of Danes and Weders.” 
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And after the fight had been fought, in 
which Beowulf tears off the arm of the 
monster and sends him fatally wounded to 
his mysterious den, there is again a feast at 
which rich gifts are given to Beowulf and 
his men, and the Queen herself pours the 
ale with gracious words to her lord, Hroth- 
gar the King, and to Beowulf, while Hroth- 
gar’s scop sings the familiar feud of Finn 
and Hengest. The skill of these singers, 
the high esteem in which they are held, the 
rich gifts they receive from the great, their 
ability to spread abroad and transmit to 
future ages the fame of their patrons, their 
wanderings from court to court among 
many peoples, are themes of the poem Wid- 
sith (The Far-traveler), perhaps the earli- 
est of Anglo-Saxon poems. “Thus wander- 
ing” says the poet,— 


“Thus wandering, fatefully travel 

The singers of men through many nations, 
Tell their need, speak their thanks,— 
Always, south or north, some one find they 
Knowing a good song, giving a good gift, 
Eager to exalt his name with the noble, 

Do the deeds of a man till all shall perish 
The light and his life; fame is his fortune, 
He has under Heaven lasting glory.” 


The scop was, as we may see from these 
and many similar passages, an important 
person, and he took himself and his func- 
tions seriously. He had materials that had 
been sublimated by the heat of much poetic 
activity, a method that had been consecrated 
by generations of predecessors, a vocabu- 
lary that could of itself almost make a poet, 
and he assuredly had his ideal of what art 
might and must do. 

What, then, was his conception of art? 
He would have agreed, it appears, with 
Tolstoi. He would have said: “Art is a 
human activity having for its purpose the 
transmission to others of the highest and 
best feelings to which men have risen.” 
The “Beowulf” was composed, it is evident, 
not so much for the story itself, interesting 
as that must have been to its hearers, as for 
the celebration of the heroic virtues and the 
inculeation of the ideal of life it embodies. 
Like all simple and great art, it presents 
and enforces the highest ideals of the men 
for whom it was. written. It is not neces- 
sary to believe, with Professor Earle, that 
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the author was an English bishop, and that 
his purpose was to supply a manual of 
moral education for a young English prince. 
Too many features of the poem are in con- 
tradiction to any such theory. The poem is 
in no sense meanly didactic, but the cele- 
bration of manly virtues and the expression 
of heroic ideals are clearly the chief aims 
of the poem. 

The ideals are aristocratic and the art is 
aristocratic. This does not mean merely 
that the scene is laid in royal households, 
and that, aside from the monsters and the 
dragon, who are, of course, companions for 
anybody, no one appears or is even men- 
tioned in the poem who is not a companion 
of kings. The virtues that are celebrated, 
the ideals that are expressed, are all aristo- 
cratic. Some of the virtues might, of course, 
be practised by common men, and some of 
the ideals cherished; courage, faithfulness, 
generosity, kindliness, are not the monopoly 
of the great. Tolstoi thinks all modern art 
aristocratic. “Such feelings as form the 
chief subjects of present-day art,” he de- 
clares, “say, for instance, honor, patriotism 
and amorousness, evoke in a workingman 
only bewilderment and contempt, or indig- 
nation.” Such a judgment as this is, per- 
haps, possible only in Russia. In most parts 
of Europe and America these feelings are 
the birthright of every man; they are lim- 
ited by no bound of rank or wealth. And it 
was so, apparently, in oldest England; even 
the serfs knew and cared for these things. 
But some of the virtues celebrated in ““Beo- 
wulf” are possible only for rulers of the 
people, and there is no instance in which 
any virtue peculiar to the common people, 
like frugality or obedience or contentment 
with little, is so much as mentioned. Private 
life, it has been remarked, is not a large 
element of Old English poetry in general, 
but this may be due to the fact that compar- 
atively few poems have been preserved to 
us, and that they are not of such a character 
as would readily admit such elements. Yet 
of the lyrics preserved, two are devoted en- 
tirely to the domestic affections, and in “Beo- 
wulf” we have a few charming glimpses 
of the peace and love and domestic pride of 
a royal household. Friendship, as distinct 
from kinship and loyalty between retainer 
and lord, is not emphasized, though we can 
not doubt that it played a great part in life; 
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and .: is clearly implied, not only in “Beo- 
wulf,” but in nearly all the poems that deal 
with ordinary human relations. The love of 
man and woman is barely hinted at in “Beo- 
wulf,” but it is clear that in other species of 
poetry love was often the principal motive. 
In the epic, however, woman appears usu- 
ally not as a motive, but as an instrument. 
This is true not of “Beowulf” only, but of 
nearly all great epic art. Even when, as in 
the “Iliad,” the possession of a woman has 
been the originating cause, she quickly 
drops out of sight in the serious epic, and 
the poem is concerned only with the result- 
ant complications. “Beowulf,” like all great 
epics, celebrates the virtues of men in their 
relations with men and with the forces of 
the hostile world of nature, normal and 
extra-normal. 

As a narrative, the first adverse criticism 
on “Beowulf” would attach to its general 
structure. The poem consists of three main 
episodes: Beowulf’s fight with the monster 
Grendel in Hrothgar’s great hall, Heorot, 
where he has been seizing and devouring 
Hrothgar’s men; the revenge of Grendel’s 
mother and her pursuit and death at the 
hands of Beowulf in her den beneath the 
uncanny mere; Beowulf’s last fight, when 
an old and honored king, against a fiery 
dragon that has been terrifying his sub- 
jects and destroying his country. These 
three episodes, it is said, do not constitute 
an epic; they have no principle of unity but 
the participation of Beowulf in all of them; 
they must once have been separate epic 
songs, and their unity is only the work of a 
late compiler. Moreover, the narrative is in- 
terrupted again and again by bits of other 
stories unconnected with this. At any rate, 
the poem does not fully satisfy the demands 
of epic unity, and consequently is to be re- 
garded as a mere congeries of epic lays or 
songs. We need not inquire how far this 
theory would carry us. It is enough to ad- 
mit that the personality of Beowulf himself 
is the only bond connecting the three stories, 
though the revenge of Grendel’s mother is 
undoubtedly the direct outcome of the death 
of Grendel, and the lack of any mention of 
her in the first episode might be explained 
by the principle of dealing with all impor- 
tant matters only at their most striking mo- 
ments, which is one of the fundamental 
stylistic principles of this poetry. Then, 
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too, the other stories which interrupt the 
narrative are all either put into the mouths 
of the characters in the poem or alluded to 
in a way that implies entire familiarity with 
them on the part of the audience. That they 
are sometimes too long can not be denied, 
but many good artists have become too much 
interested in their digressions. That the re- 
lations of even the short digressions are not 
always clearly indicated has given rise to a 
charge of confusion and wandering. But 
this poetry is always notably devoid of ex- 
plicit connectives. Its style has been called 
paratactic, as distinguished from syntactic. 
We can not be certain that this was a mere 
crudity, due to the immaturity of the lan- 
guage. It is to be borne in mind that this 
poetry was composed, not to be read, but to 
be recited, chanted to the accompaniment of 
a harp. The voice and manner of the min- 
strel could indicate the relations of his sen- 
tences to each other as clearly as could be 
done by conjunctions and adverbs. It is 
even more than possible that for such reci- 
tation the paratactic construction is the 
more effective. In poetry written for recita- 
tion, what seem defects to a mere reader 
may be in reality cunningly devised beau- 
ties for the reciter. Shakespeare’s later 
blank verse is often unmusical when taken 
line by line, but discloses wonderful rhyth- 
mical quality when recited as it was intend- 
ed to be. 

We may gain confidence in this sugges- 
tion by observing that this peculiarity would 
be merely a manifestation in syntax of one 
of the most striking and fundamental char- 
acteristics of this poetry, due perhaps to cer- 
tain peculiarities of temperament. We noted 
above, in dealing with the later prose of 
the “Chronicle,” a tendency to the suppres- 
sion of details, a restriction of the record to 
the culminating points of the action. This 
appears in the poetry in many forms. In the 
first place, as in the prose, only the high 
points of the action are touched. The first 
action of the “Beowulf,” for example, deals 
with the fight between Beowulf, a hero from 
across the sea, with the’monster, Grendel, a 
huge man-like beast, who has attacked and 
devoured many of the warriors of the good 
King Hrothgar in the famous hall, Heorot, 
which he had built for his own honor and 
the pleasure of his followers. We are told 


of the greatness of Hrothgar’s ancestry, but 
briefly, as in allusion to facts well known to 
the hearers. The same brevity marks the 
accounts of the building of the hall and the 
joy that reigned there until Grendel began 
his attacks. The first attack of Grendel is 
naturally related at greater length, but, 
though vivid and impressive, it is singularly 
free from details. 


“So he set out, when night had fallen, 

To harry the high hall, see how the Ring- 
Danes 

After the beer-feast occupied it. 

Found he therein a troop of Athelings 

Asleep from the supper; sorrow they knew 
not, 

Misery of men. The baleful monster 

Grim and greedy, gave no respite; 

Fierce and furious, forth he dragged them, 

Thirty King’s-thanes; and thence departed 

Merry of spoil to his home in the mere, 

Carried the carcasses under the cliffs. 

Then in the dawning, when the day bright- 
ened, 

Grendel’s havoc was known to men; 

There was for the feasting weeping and 
weeping 

A morning-mourning. The mighty King, 

Ancient and honored, sat in sorrow, 

Suffered sorely, sad for his thanes. 

Et yee ee Longer it was not 

Than another night that anew the monster 

Murdered more.” 


The decision of Beowulf is told in much 
the same syncopated style. He hears of 
Grendel; he thinks of the aid once given his 
father, Ecglaf, by Hrothgar. He will go. 
And the poet says, with the reticence we 
have already noted, that the wise men of his 
people “‘criticized him little for his expedi- 
tion.” Indeed, the fact that Beowulf’s father 
has been helped by Hrothgar is not men- 
tioned at this time, and only appears later. 

The journey across the sea is also dis- 
posed of rapidly in twenty lines, though it 
is one of the three incidents always dealt 
with most elaborately in old Germanic 
poetry. The arrival and interview with the 
watcher on the sea-cliffs is treated in broad- 
er epic style, as it affords opportunity for 
formal oratory, which by its subject-matter 
fixes attention on the coming conflict. 
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In general composition, then, as in mode 
of sentence structure, only the essential ele- 
ments are presented, and they are made em- 
phatic by their very isolation. And even in 
the culminating moments, such as the fight 
between Beowulf and Grendel, there is little 
of the elaborate detail of which the Greek 
epic is so fond. The action is tense, rapid, 
indicated by a few striking features that 
have seized the poet’s imagination. Only 
two moments exhibit the hero in old Ger- 
manic poetry free from heroic tension; they 
are, as might be expected, birth and burial. 
These are favorite subjects, and are dealt 
with massively. The emphasis ordinarily se- 
cured by the methods just indicated is here 
produced by a consistent use of the elements 
of mystery and solemnity attending both of 
these events. On the whole, however, the 
impression produced by the old English 
epic is not that of a mountain chain of 
nearly uniform elevation, but rather that of 
a succession of peaks seen impressively 
through flaring lights and intervals of dark- 
ness. 

For just this reason, perhaps, what are 
known as retarding moments are only slight- 
ly used, and then they appear usually in the 
form of broadly painted scenes of quiet pre- 
ceding the tension of conflict. Such are the 
beautiful description of the feast just before 
the fight with Grendel, and the hours of 
anxious waiting on the part of Beowulf’s 
men while he is in the mere with Grendel’s 
mother. In the latter we are told how, dis- 
couraged at his failure to return, all feared 
that he had perished, and Hrothgar and his 
men, in despair, left the lake and went 
home; but the followers of Beowulf re- 
mained behind, hopeless, but faithful. 


“Then came noon of the day; from the ness 
departed 

The stout Scyldings; set out for home 

The gold-friend of men. The strangers sat 
still, 

Sick at heart, and stared on the mere; 

Wished, but weened not that they their 
friend-lord 


Himself should e’er see.” 


In conclusion, we may note briefly some 
of the important respects in which this art 
differs, on the one hand, from modern art, 
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and, on the other, from the art of the 
Greeks. 

The great, the essential difference be- 
tween modern realistic, individualistic art 
and ancient art, whether classic or gothic, 
may perhaps be found in this: that classic 
art chooses and presents the supreme fact, 
the essential event, the typical character, the 
moment, in short, which subsumes and con- 
tains all variations of it, as the greater con- 
tains the less; while realistic modern art, so 
long as it remains art, chooses none the less, 
but chooses the usual rather than the su- 
preme fact, the decisive rather than the log- 
ically essential event, the average rather 
than the typical character, presenting, in- 
stead of a general type, a special but repre- 
sentative case. 

This difference may be seen most easily 
and simply in character drawing. The prin- 
cipal human characters in the great Anglo- 
Saxon epic “Beowulf” are Hrothgar the 
good King, Beowulf the hero, Unferth the 
cowardly boaster, Wiglaf the faithful kins- 
man. Their traits are those of any good king, 
hero, boastful coward, or faithful kinsman; 
these traits are presented in sufficient num- 
ber, but these only. They may be and are 
displayed in concrete and individual acts, 
but no other traits than these absolutely nec- 
essary ones are displayed; and the acts, for 
all their concreteness and vivid individual- 
ity, are as distinctly general as if they had 
resulted from the processes of deductive log- 
ic. The same thing is true of narrative. In 
an account of a journey, for instance, ancient 
art excludes all details except those that are 
universal or strictly logical, those that would 
always appear in such a journey, or those 
that are necessary to the particular event. 
Modern art, on the other hand, prefers the 
special, the apparently irrelevant,—details 
that distinguish this journey from any other 
that might be made over the same ground, 
incidents that may seem unrelated but be- 
come decisive. And so of other kinds of 
writing. 

Aside from the features already discussed 
and the practically entire lack of similes in 
“Beowulf,” the most significant difference 
from the Homeric epic that marks the Old 
English epic is the entire absence in the lat- 
ter of what is known as epic repetition. In 
Homer it is a distinct feature of the style, 
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when situations, incidents, ideas recur, to 
note them as far as possible in precisely the 
same words. This produces, on a larger, 
more massive scale, somewhat the same ef- 
fect as is secured in lyric poetry by the re- 
frain. In “Beowulf” there is practically 
nothing of this. Epic repetition is apparently 
sacrificed to variation, which is constantly 
and consistently aimed at. Even in repeat- 
ing a message, the messenger does not, as in 
Homer, reproduce with minute fidelity the 
exact words in which the message was given 
him, even including perfectly insignificant 
and accidental features; he varies it, appar- 
ently preferring the widest possible devia- 
tion consistent with faithfulness to the es- 
sential meaning. This quality of variation 
is not only un-Homeric; it is in itself per- 
haps un-epic. Yet in the large and multi- 
form use of it in “Beowulf” it is distinctly 
effective. Its most obvious manifestation is in 
the practice of finding manifold expressions 
for the same idea and heaping them up one 
upon another. Thus, when spears are men- 
tioned, they are not merely spears; we are 
told, “the spears stood, the sea-men’s weap- 
ons, stacked together, grey-tipped ash- 
beams.” Apposition and the use of epithets 
are the natural devices of the love of varia- 
tion, and the need of numerous terms for the 
same thing, for use in apposition, gives rise 
to what is often treated as the characteristic 
feature of Old English verse, the kenning, 
examples of which may be seen in the sen- 
tence last quoted. The essential of the ken- 
ning is paraphrase through varied appella- 
tives. Kennings are by no means confined 
to Old English poetry. They are used in all 
languages and in all styles of composition. 
Tennyson is, among modern poets, especially 
fond of them, and they are a notable element 
of his style. Thus, the aged Ulysses says: 


“My purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars.” ; 


And even in common speech Boston is the 
Athens of America, or, in the more pictur- 
esque kenning of Holmes, the hub of the 
universe. 

This use of apposition with repetitional 
variation gives rise to frequent instances of 
parallelism similar to that found in the 


Psalms and other Hebrew poetry, but in Old 
English parallelism is only an accidental, 
not a structural, feature. 

It has been observed that Old English 
poetry has developed the noun excessively, 
as shown by synonymics and alliteration. A 
truly narrative verse, it is said, is more 
largely verbal. We have just seen the pre- 
dominance of synonyms to be characteristic, 
and this predominance is emphasized by al- 
literation. But, curiously enough, and con- 
trary to general opinion, it is not the verbs, 
but the nouns, adjectives and adverbs, which 
in any language usually bear the accent. 
Unquestionably it would be possible to write 
a narrative in verbs almost exclusively, but 
probably no one ever did so, except Cesar 
in his famous report on the battle of Zela. 
Verbs are indeed essential, but rarely em- 
phatic, even in narration; for the emphasis 
lies not on the essential but on the differen- 
tiating moments, the actors, the objects, the 
cizcumstances, the manner of the action. It 
is only occasionally that the verb, that the 
action itself, emerges into the limelight of 
emphasis. This may be tested in any narra- 
tion not written to order; take, for example, 
Milton’s rapid account of the fall of Satan: 


“Him the Almighty Power 

Hurl’d headlong flaming from th’ etherea\ 
sky 

With hideous ruin and combustion down 

To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal fire, 

Who durst defy th’ Omnipotent to arms. 

Nine times the space that measures day and 
night 

To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 

Lay vanquisht, rolling in the fiery gulf, 

Confounded though immortal.” 


At critical instants action may crowd upon 
action so rapidly as to give time for nothing 
but verbs, as in a few lines of Homer’s ac- 
count of the death of Hector, but an instant 
later the verbs are withdrawn from the cen- 
ter of the stage to positions where they do 
their work no less effectively but with less 
éclat. It is true, however, that the noun is 
developed excessively in Old English poetry, 
and the explanation and justification of this 
have been already given. 


“The English Epos,” says Ten Brink, 
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“had lost much of the imagery and sensu- 
ousness which, from a comparison with other 
literatures, we must presuppose for the old 
hymnic poetry, but it still retained enough 
of these qualities, which it employed effect- 
ively in its own way.” In like manner we 
may say that, although the technique of nar- 
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rative art among the Old English differed 
in many characteristic features from class- 
ical and modern art, it has excellencies of 
its own which are worth the attention of both 
those interested in art and those interested 
in the various development of the intellec- 
tual processes of the human race. 


COMPELLING LOVE 
By Robert Underwood Johnson 


| SING not Love prose-mated 
With Pride or Sense, soon sated, 
Where give and take are rated 
In terms of bargain-buyer; 
Nor Love that sells her dearly 
For so much shelter yearly, 
As Cupid’s torch were merely 
To light the kitchen fire; 


Nor Love that lingers, longing, 
In reasoned absence, wronging 
The soul’s desires, thronging 
As pleading angels bend; 
Nor Love that never misses 
The mate’s estrangéd kisses, 
And is, of former blisses, 
Content to keep—a friend; 


Nor prudish Love repressive 
That, lest it seem aggressive, 
With modesty excessive 
Deems maiden more than wife; 
Nor Love that fain would fetter 
The spirit with the letter, 
As there were something better 
Than holy human life; 


But Love, of Fate elected, 
That, coming unexpected, 
Can never be rejected— 

The sea no shore can stop; 
That waits not to be bidden, 
And answers not when chidden, 
And can no more be hidden 

Than flame on mountain-top. 


Such Love need not beleaguer 
A garrison so meager 
With its commander eager 

To say the craven word,— 
Who prays not heaven to send her 
A champion to defend her, 
Rejoicing to surrender 

When Love’s demand is heard. 


Give me the Love o’erflowing, 
The fond eye’s fervent glowing, 
The trancéd heart outgoing 
To meet both soul and sense; 
The Love whose years are reckoned 
By day, by hour, by second 
When some new wonder beckoned 
To some new joy intense. 


No calculated passion 
Of artificial fashion, 
But nature’s daily ration— 

The feast of Youth and Age; 
Defying Time’s estranging, 
Untiring and unchanging, 
Without a thought of ranging— 

The song without the cage. 
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THE HOUSE OF MIRTH 
BY EDITH WHARTON 

HAVE tried hard, . . . but life is diffi- 
cult, and I am a very useless person.” 

Thus Lily Bart in despairing confession to 
Lawrence Selden, whom she loves and who 
once loved her. The sentence sounds the 
key-note of “The House of Mirth,’—pro- 
longed struggle, perplexing circumstances 
baffling every effort and rendering struggle 
pitifully ineffectual; at the last, surrender, 
conviction that it is all of no use, and— 
darkness. Across that darkness is, indeed, 
projected a single ray of light, but in this 
vast and gloomy mansion of starved aspira- 
tions and blighted happiness, of shallow- 
ness, scheming, shrill laughter, cowardice, 
unrest and bitter, bitter disappointment, it 
serves rather the artistic purpose of contrast 
than the spiritual one of shedding serenity. 
Never before has Mrs. Wharton so harrowed 
the feelings of her readers, or at least those 
among them that have not forgotten how to 
laugh and cry over a book; and he must be 
self-contained indeed who can read the last 
chapter in Lily Bart’s career quite unmoved. 
In the beginning the story is told with 
marked coolness and reserve. Lily Bart,— 
was she named Lily to keep us constantly in 
mind of her essential whiteness through it 
all?—Selden, too poor to marry; the Gus 
Trenors,—Mrs. Trenor, clutching so many 
bills won at bridge that she can not shake 
hands with her guests; Percy Gryce and his 
ridiculous “Americana”; Carry Fisher, “the 
embodiment of a spicy paragraph” ; Ger- 
trude Farish, compelled by inconspicuous- 
ness to take up philanthropy and symphony 
concerts; Simon Rosedale, whose smart 
clothes fit him like upholstery,—these people 
and their motives are laid bare before us 
with the detached, impersonal air of the 
skilled surgeon. But gradually the surgeon 
appears to become aware that these are hu- 
man beings with whom his scalpel is deal- 
ing, and he finds himself caring in a curious, 
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wholly unprofessional way whether or not 
they live beneath its operations. In slow 
cylindrical revolutions the story rises from 
its first smooth coolness to a pitch of in- 
tensity that is like a keen thrust. In com- 
parison with “The House of Mirth,’ Mrs. 
Thurston’s new story, “The Gambler,” is 
sweetness and light. Every person in the 
book, with the two exceptions of Selden and 
Gertrude Farish, is tainted with folly. Lily 
herself seems at times merely a more ex- 
quisite Becky Sharp, Becky with a touch of 
sylvan purity about her, if that is conceiv- 
able, and that is not wholly lost even when 
she descends to the companionship of Mrs. 
Hatch and those other vague and dubious 
ladies of the “pallid underworld.” It is a 
brilliant satire, this story, fine and hard and 
glittering, like wrought gold,—real gold, not 
an overlay of leafing; for if there is one 
thing above another for which we honor Mrs. 
Wharton’s art, it is its sincerity: surface and 
depth are of one substance with her. The 
book is full of delicately true things, as 
when, apropos of the timid Gryce and his 
“Americana,” “‘Most timidities have such se- 
cret compensations,” and, when Lily is talk- 
ing to Selden, “Perhaps I might have been 
strong enough to resist a great temptation, 
but the little ones would have pulled me 
down.” Again, what could be finer than “the 
desiccating air of failure”, or Selden’s sim- 
ple observation that the links of Lily’s 
bracelet “seemed as manacles chaining her 
to her fate”? In the delicate balances of her 
art Mrs. Wharton weighs the life of fashion 
and frivolity and finds it utterly wanting; 
the verdict will not be questioned by many 
outside of that life, perhaps not by many 
within it. Her fitted and solid workmanship 
and her intricately chased style continue her 
in the foremost rank of living novelists, 
while her story moves us as nothing that she 
has previously written has done. 


Charles Scribner’ Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 
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THE YOUNG MAN AND THE WORLD 
BY ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 

[* is eminently proper that a man who is 

himself markedly successful and _ still 
young should speak to the other young men 
of his generation such words of courage and 
counsel as Senator Beveridge addresses to 
them in his new book. Nothing succeeds like 
success, and nothing convinces like success. 
“The Young Man and the World” is a series 
of forceful papers telling young men how 
they may get on, not merely in a commercial 
sense, but in the higher sense of getting, and 
giving, the best that there is in life. There 
is sound insistence on the homely, old-fash- 
ioned virtues of sincerity, courage, unselfish- 
ness and reserve; a plain consideration of 
false and true economies, a practical debat- 
ing of the question “college or no college” 
for the youth of prospective career, experi- 
enced words on the subject of choosing that 
career, frank counsel as to the building of a 
home. These papers are unusual in what 
may be termed their oral quality; they seem 
rather to deliver themselves verbally than to 
lie in printed words on the page. The rising 
inflection is conspicuously absent, and many 
sentences fall with the force and emphasis 
of an orator’s clenched hand on the table. 
Senator Beveridge has a second time proved 
his right to an avocation; the tonic, bracing 
properties of his book are not to be gainsaid. 


D. Appleton and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE GAMBLER 


BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


F course, when Mrs. Thurston wrote 

“The Gambler” she knew that it would 
be compared with “The Masquerader,’—it 
was inevitable that it should be. Inevitable, 
also, is it that some of those who read the 
first book should be disappointed in the sec- 
ond. It must instantly be conceded that it is 
not so good a story, using “story” in the 
sense of that which purely entertains, but it 
is still a very good story indeed, and it is 
finer art, by far. “The Masquerader” was a 
blazing comet in the sky of current litera- 
ture; it was brilliant, daring, erratic, defy- 
ing the ordinary laws of literary and moral 
procedure; “The Gambler” promises to 
shine with the steadier, if gentler, light of a 
star. Character study, character develop- 
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ment under changing conditions, heart- 
searchings,—these necessary elements in the 
novel that really depicts life, and which 
were barely hinted at in the one story, form 
the warp and woof of the other. “The Gam- 
bler” has daring, too, but it is displayed and 
governed according to a principle higher 
than mere chance, as is shown from the fact 
that we are reminded more than once of the 
novels of George Eliot. Clodaugh Milbanke, 
passively borne about the musty corners of 
Europe by her antiquarian husband, is not 
unlike Dorothea awakening to the futility of 
a key that shall unlock all mythologies; and 
Clodaugh breathlessly staking her last coin 
at roulette is another Gwendolen Harleth, 
whose disapproving Deronda is Sir Walter 
Gore. Unlike Deronda, Gore does not ask, 
“Is she beautiful or is she not beautiful ?”— 
he knows well enough that she is. A funda- 
mental incongruity in Clodaugh’s life breeds 
piquant situations. She has been married for 
four years, yet she is in effect but a debu- 
tante in rose-colored gauze on the night of 
her memorable ride in a gondola, skimming 
the dim palace-lined waterways of Venice, 
and learning for the first time, with a thrill 
of high-hearted youthful triumph, that she 
is adorable-—Mrs. Thurston understands 
perfectly the art of enhancing’ her heroine’s 
charms by having several men in love with 
her at once. Clodaugh,—the name lingers 
melodiously, like a strain from some old 
Irish harp—has all the warmth of her race, 
all its impulse, all its volatileness. She has 
inherited her father’s passion for gambling, 
and during a brief season of testing and 
trial she gambles not only at roulette, but at 
life. Mrs. Thurston is hardly fair to Mil- 
banke, whom she thrusts ruthlessly aside 
when the time comes for Clodaugh to take 
the stage, and she deprives the reader of the 
scene that he naturally expects between 
Gore and Clodaugh after Gore has discov- 
ered the truth about Deerehurst. As a dra- 
matic device the good offices of little Nance 
hardly satisfy, though they make a beautiful 
example of sisterly affection. But the strife 
between an inherited passion and the higher 
womanly nature of Clodaugh forms a psy- 
chological. study of remarkable power, ex- 
pressed in terms of the warmest human 
sympathy. 
Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 
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RUSSIA 


BY SIR DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE 


[7 may fairly be assumed that after thirty- 
five years of residence in Russia Sir Don- 
ald Mackenzie Wallace knows Russia, and 
the stout volume that embodies the results of 
this residence is certainly comprehensive, 
scholarly and valuable. It is all these things 
and more, for it is interesting. While it seri- 
ously and thoughtfully traces the historic 
sequence of the epochal events of the em- 
pire, shows the progress of the revolutionary 
movement, propounds industrial problems, 
sketches priestly influence and _ peasant 
squalor, it is enlivened by many little 
glimpses of social life such as one might 
catch from the seat of a droshky. The au- 
thor does not essay the réle of a prophet as 
to Russia’s future, and for this very reason 
we are the more inclined to trust his delinea- 
tions of the past and the present, since it is 
always a temptation to prophecy to bend 
facts to accord with conclusions. The round 
of country-house visits that the reader pays 
in company with Sir Donald reveals condi- 
tions among the landed gentry and the 
noblesse at variance with everything that is 
suggested by the word modern. We must go 
back almost a hundred years in English his- 
tory to match the patriarchal relation exist- 
ing between proprietor and peasant and the 
shut-in provincialism of both. This is due 
largely to the fact that, while Russia has 
now thirty-six thousand miles of railway, as 
against seven hundred and fifty miles at the 
time of the Crimean war, there are still vast 
districts that are almost solitudes. In the 
construction of railroads, and in all other 
public enterprises as well, the order of pro- 
cedure is diametrically opposite to what it is 
with us: here a man may go forward as he 
pleases unless the state steps in and shows 
that what he is doing will bring bad conse- 
quences; there, private initiative must as- 
sume the burden of showing that no such 
consequences will follow, the difference in 
attitude, to a prospective railroad projector, 
being enormous. “In Russia,” says Sir Don- 
ald, “‘time is not money,” which doubtless 
accounts for every one there taking so much 
of it. The slow, stolid Russian nature, inept 
in many Western virtues, is yet possessed of 
deep moral convictions. A peasant who owns 
a few poor acres of farming land is sure to 


hold it a sacred and binding duty to hand 
down that land unexhausted to his children 
and his grandchildren; there seems to be a 
rooted sense of racial responsibility of which 
the mercurial occidental mind hardly con- 
ceives. Sir Donald’s book is a new and en- 
larged edition of .a preceding one issued 
some years ago, reappearing now at a most 
pertinent hour. 


Henry Holt and Company, New York 
Price $2.00 


THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT 
MARY 
BY ANNE WARNER 

E hwy best thing about “The Rejuvenation 

of Aunt Mary” is that the reader be- 
comes rejuvenated along with Aunt Mary. 
While she is havingthe time of her life, as her 
scapegrace nephew expresses it, the reader 
comes very near having the time of his. The 
years slip away, and once more he is young 
himself, just a college boy, full of pranks 
and fun and everything that is jolly. One 
meets Aunt Mary on the first page of the 
story and is in her company for most of the 
time thereafter. When not with her, one is 
with Jack, whom Aunt Mary keeps supplied 
with money for his escapades, and whom she 
scolds, threatens and forgives, “pretty gen- 
erally—most always.” Aunt Mary is an up- 
country spinster well on in years, whose 
characteristic article of dress is a green 
plaid waist, and whose inseparable appurte- 
nances are a parrot and an ear trumpet. 
The ear trumpet is one of the difficulties en- 
countered by Jack and his two friends—gay, 
happy-go-lucky fellows like himself—who, 
when Aunt Mary descends on New York for 
the first time in her life, resolve to show her 
about. Others are the decidedly peculiar ap- 
pearance of Aunt Mary’s back, her desire to 
retire immediately on her arrival, though it 
is only six o'clock, and her mistaking the 
maid’s name, Janice, for Granite, causing 
her to inquire if she were called for the tin- 
ware or the rocks. But Aunt Mary reveals 
an astonishing and tremendous capacity for 
learning, even if she does get things a trifle 
twisted and propose buying a new bonnet 
at Delmonico’s. Aunt Mary en féte is de- 
lightful. No wonder the people in the bril- 
liant restaurant stare to see her, a tiny, 
much-amazed old lady with an enormous 
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bunch of violets and an ear trumpet, gal- 
lantly escorted in by three good-looking 
young fellows at ten o’clock at night. A word 
must be given for Mrs. Rosscott, Jack’s 
lovely Betty, in whom Miss Warner has once 
more shown that she is a prime hand at 
widows. She is, indeed, so clever all round 
that she reminds us of that definition of 
genius,—‘‘something else.” “The Rejuvena- 
tion of Aunt Mary” is light and warming; it 
is a cordial to the heart and a fizz for tired 
brains. But one fears to proceed in this 
vein, lest one seem to be advertising a new 
kind of breakfast-food. In this case, as can 
not always be said for the breakfast-foods, 
it’s all true. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


HERETICS 
BY GILBERT CHESTERTON 

HEN poor Vanessa boasted to Stella 

that Swift had written brilliantly about 
her, Stella retorted, it is said, that Swift 
could write brilliantly on a broomstick. In 
like manner it may be said of Gilbert Ches- 
terton, that he can philosophize brilliantly 
about a lamp-post. “Suppose,” says Mr. 
Chesterton, “that a great commotion arises 
in the street about a lamp-post that many 
desire to pull down. A gray-clad monk be- 
gins fo say, ‘Let us first consider, my breth- 
ren, the value of Light’—at which point he 
is knocked flat and the lamp-post pulled 
down. But it turns out that every man who 
pulled at the lamp-post wished it down for 
a different reason, and there is war in the 
night. So, gradually and inevitably, to-day, 
to-morrow or the next day there comes the 
conviction that the monk was right after all, 
and that all depends on what is the philos- 
ophy of Light. Only, what we might have 
discussed under the gas-lamp we must now 
discuss in the dark.” This is a charming, 
whimsical volume, well-salted, even pep- 
pered at times, and opening for us all man- 
ner of odd mental vistas of whose existence 
we have hitherto scarcely been aware. Mr. 
Chesterton is a good fighter and strikes hard, 
notably at George Moore for his colossal ego- 
tism in “brushing Stevenson aside.” There 
are strong knocks for Kipling, also, and for 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells. Of course, 
the book is crammed with striking paradoxes. 
Many. pages fairly scintillate with such 


things as “Whistler was sometimes not even 
a great artist, because he thought so much 
about art,” and again, “The first-rate great 
man is equal with other men, like Shake- 
speare. The second-rate great man is on his 
knees to other men, like Whitman. The third- 
rate great man is superior to other men, like 
Whistler.” Those who like this pungency, 
and who do not mind having their pet theo- 
ries pronounced mad and their accepted no- 
tions of life turned topsy-turvy, will be sure 
to like “Heretics.” As a sensation Mr. Ches- 
terton ranks second only to Mr. Shaw. 


The John Lane Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE ANCIENT LANDMARK 
BY ELIZABETH CHERRY WALTZ 

i is an old law of novel-writing, though 

one more often honored in the breach than 
in the observance, that the novelist shall ob- 
scure his own opinions and let his characters 
speak for themselves. Nevertheless, when a 
novelist undertakes the study and depiction 
of a definite social or moral problem, we ex- 
pect—and we have a right to expect—that 
we shall be left at the end in no uncertain 
state as to his conclusions about it. In “The 
Ancient Landmark” Elizabeth Cherry Waltz 
has taken the subject of divorce for her 
theme, more particularly divorce as it is 
viewed in the state of Kentucky. With 
grace, and that ecstatic loyalty that invari- 
ably mark the Southerner when writing of 
his native heath, she has put before us, on 
the one hand, Dulcie De Witt, with her ter- 
rible wrongs, and on the other, Colonel and 
Mrs. Buckman, Beamer Van Wye and the 
remaining members of a group of stately, 
conservative Kentucky country-folk. Wheth- 
er Dulcie shall remain a silent and quiescent 
victim to the tortures of her opium-eating 
husband, or accept rescue at the hands of 
her newly discovered and ardent kinsman, 
Lucian Beardsley, in whom pity threatens 
to become love,—that is the question. Ken- 
tucky conservatism, voiced by its dames of 
old family, says remain and endure; youth 
and Lucian Beardsley counsel flight. Dulcie 
harkens to the voices that a young, lovely 
and softly feminine woman may be sup- 
posed to harken to. We know, therefore, 
what she thinks about it, or rather, what she 
feels; we know what Beardsley thinks, and 
we know what the dames of the old régime 
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think. But we do not in the least know what 
the author thought, for, though she gives the 
last word to the dames, her heroine has just 
flown in direct opposition to them. How- 
ever, criticism even approaching harshness 
quickly tempers itself in remembrance of 
the fact that the story was written in inter- 
vals of pain and illness, and completed by 
another pen than the author’s though ac- 
cording to directions dictated by her before 
her death. 


McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


TWO MOODS OF A MAN 

BY HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
INTS of cleverness in the earlier chap- 
ters of “Two Moods of a Man” un- 
fortunately prove misleading. Just as the 
reader begins to think that he is going to 
get a good story, the author proceeds to un- 


load on him, in duologue, page after page 


of the solidest sort of philosophy about the 
ego and what Socrates and Epictetus called 
the Daemon, or voice of God. It is pret- 
ty obscure at the best, and the reader, dis- 
mayed at being button-holed by a tedious 
haranguer so early in the game, is but ill- 
inclined to lend ear. He feels that he has 
been duped and grudges to the book those 
merits of incisive plot and touches of imag- 
ination that it really possesses. 


G. P. Putnam’ Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE CYCLE OF LIFE 
Cc. W. SALEEBY 

P Tanantonshe se who is keenly alive to the 

poetry of science and who is capable of 
telling his story of the universe and its mul- 
titudinous life-forms in terms that the aver- 
age man and woman can understand and en- 
joy, is altogether so unusual as to make such 
a volume as “The Cycle of Life” distinctly 
welcome. The declared purpose of the vol- 
ume is “to bring science home to men’s busi- 
ness and bosoms,” a task which it succeeds 


in performing admirably. By means of short 
essays with such inviting titles as ‘The 
Green Leaf,” “The World Is Young,” “The 
Cradle of the West,” and “Causation and 
Genius,” Dr. Saleeby does bring home a fair 
conception of what modern science has ac- 
complished and on what problems it is still 


at work. The result of reading this book is a 
more orderly marshaling of one’s haphaz- 
ardly gained fragments of scientific thought, 
some perception, at least, of the greater laws 
at work in the world of nature, a positive ac- 
cession of new ideas and a kindling interest 
in new theories projected. The contempla- 
tion, even for a moment, of an atom as a 
solar system in miniature has a curiously 
thought-sobering effect. Of the origin of 
life, says Dr. Saleeby, science at this hour 
knows nothing whatever. But that life orig- 
inates in the cell there can be no shadow of 
doubt. The essays on suggestion and 
hypnotism and on telepathy have less in 
them that is novel or striking than the rest. 
Dr. Saleeby is one of those Englishmen who 
do not admire Gladstone, finding explana- 
tion for his extraordinary influence over his 
generation not in the greatness of his intel- 
lect, which he pronounces “contorted,” but 
in a kind of personal magnetism akin to 
hypnotic powers. Of the familiar wonders 
that daily go unnoticed by most of us, we 
are reminded forcibly in the essay, “The 
Ways of Memory,” by the question, “Are 
you not yourself simply in virtue of your 
memory of past experiences?” And who 
will ever again speak of the “new moon” 
after being reminded that the moon is, at 
least, fifty millions of years old. Under 
the head “Urgent Points in Pedagogy,” Dr. 
Saleeby particularly deplores the early spe- 
cialization that is a familiar and boasted 
feature of our modern school systems, warns 
teachers against demanding too long and 
continuous a strain in attention and urges 
them to bear in mind that the moral sense 
is the last of all the senses to develop. He 
will please all grandmotherly hearts with 
his assertion that a love of sweets and a 
love of knowing “why” are natural and 
healthful instincts, and are not to be re- 
pressed. He disturbs a very ancient hu- 
man tenet when he declares that one can 
do nothing more foolish than to take a 
nip of whisky before going out on a frosty 
night. He pays high tribute to the esthetic 
sense in man and believes that it is an im- 
perishable and ever-crescent possession of 
the race. “Science,” he declares triumph- 
antly, “leaves the human mind faint—yet 
pursuing.” The essays, “Is Man Alone?” 
“The Living Garment of God” and “The 





























Impassable Barrier” treat of the greatest 
subjects of which the human mind can con- 
ceive, in a spirit at once reverential and 
truly scientific. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE FORTUNES OF THE LANDRAYS 
BY VAUGHAN KESTER 


AS its title suggests, “The Fortunes of the 
Landrays” is the story of a family rather 
than of a person. It is widely ramifying 
both as to people and places, starting first 
in Ohio, stretching all the way across the 
great West to California and then back 
again to Ohio. It is a slowly developing 
story, attaining a fullness of effect such as 
we associate with Joseph Conrad, and like 
Conrad’s work again, without strongly em- 
phasized climax. It extends over a good 
space of time, too, beginning in the forties, 
—“the splendid idle forties,” when the mag- 
ic cry of gold set men crazy, continuing 
through the portentous fifties and on into 
the stormy sixties. The story is steadily, 
rather than largely eventful, and in motive 
power draws on friendship more frequently 
than on love. It is formidably long and can 
not be skimmed, but it never lags. There is 
stirring romance in it, the picturesqueness of 
the plains and of prairie schooners, and lilt- 
ing songs of the trail. There is much close, 
careful work here for the full appreciation 
of which the full leisure of more than a 
single evening is demanded. 


McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE 
BY HENRY VAN DYKE 

N his luminous, clear and helpful way Dr. 
Van Dyke traces the heritage of the mod- 
ern race to its two great sources, Hellenic 
and Hebrew; one gave us reason, the other 
gave us righteousness. To these ideals, 
which of themselves alone tend to intellec- 
tual isolation and Phariseeism, it has been 
the privilege of the Anglo-Saxon race to add 
the ideal of service; to insist that the con- 
summate result of human experience is bet- 
ter men and women, those who have risen by 
knowledge and sympathy, “through gradual 
and secret promotions, into a fuller and finer 
life.” The sermon, if it may fairly be called 
that, makes a slight brochure of some thirty 
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pages which is certain to bear fruit in quick- 
ened thought and heightened aspiration. 


Charles Scribner’ Sons, New York 
Price $1.00 


A MODERN SYMPOSIUM 


BY G. LOWES DICKINSON 


Bj appearance of a new book by the au- 
thor of ‘Letters from a Chinese Official” 
excites anticipations of both pleasure and 
profit in no ordinary degree. While the 
literary world was wondering what queued 
and robed Chinaman had the audacity to up- 
hold his Eastern civilization, because of its 
“moral order,” and to condemn ours because 
of its “economic chaos” (perceiving at the 
same time a large grain of truth in the 
charge) the secret was presently out and Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson, self-described as a modern 
pagan, was known to have perpetrated the 
rather serious jest. The new book is in the 
form of a symposium, in which thirteen im- 
aginary speakers present as many ideals or 
points of view on modern civilization. One 
speaker is a Tory, one is a Liberal, a third 
is a conservative Jew, a fourth is a poet. 
Like the “Letters” the “Symposium” is di- 
rected more particularly to English readers. 
But many of the views expressed are of 
world-wide application, and there are, be- 
sides, not a few direct references to Ameri- 
can customs and tendencies, some of these 
being pretty severe strictures. “Thanks to 
Europe,” says one speaker,—the Journalist 
—‘America has never been powerless in the 
face of Nature; therefore has never felt 
Fear; therefore never known Reverence; 
and therefore never experienced Religion. 
Religion, in America, is a parasite, without 
roots.” All of the speakers in this moot- 
court are reported with perfect fairness and 
courtesy, and no one will quarrel with the 
fact that the natural climax at the close of 
the discussion is reserved for the Man of 
Letters, in whose voice, pleading for the 
supremacy of reason, we hear the accents of 
Mr. Dickinson himself very clearly. -The 
session of the court, which began at twilight, 
has continued, with long intervals of silence 
and smoking, through the rising, reigning 
and setting of the moon, into the gray and 
golden hours of the dawn, ending at last, as 
reason speaks, in broad day. Mr. Dickin- 
son may call himself a pagan if he likes, but 
whatever opprobrium he chooses to hug in 
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the name must dissolve in the fine ethical at- 
mosphere of his work. 


McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
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ON CHRISTMAS 


By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


been told, was descended from an an- 

cient pagan festival that could be traced 
back to the time of the cave-dwellers. But 
how this can be true—how we may reconcile 
this theory with our knowledge that the 
cave-dwellers had not reached that stage of 
evolution where hosiery was worn—is some- 
thing that can not be elucidated off-hand. 
The modern Christmas, the one that is even 
now upon us, is an occasion that has been 
evolved and developed simultaneously with 
the growth of poetry and advertising. 
Christmas is at least one season in the year 
when the poet—even the humblest, plod- 
dingest poet, a man of sorrow and acquaint- 
ed with rejection slips—may be sure of dis- 
posing of his wares. This may be for the 
reason that people will buy almost anything 
during the holidays. Other seasons of the 
year the advertising man is sometimes hard 
put to it to invent plausible reasons for 
asking people to part with their money, but 
in December subterfuge is thrown to the 
winds. You must buy because you know full 
well that some one else is buying for you. 
The family tree grows to a forest. Uncles, 
cousins, aunts, nephews and nieces removed 
to the nth degree are discovered; fountains 
of friendship spring up in the dry desert of 
oblivion, and even chance acquaintance, in 
the last mad days of the week before Christ- 
mas, demands that you shop for its joy. The 
day after Christmas comes the sobering re- 
flection that we give too much and get too 
little. Rich Uncle Silas, to whom we have 
sent a month’s savings and part of the over- 
due grocery bill in the guise of a heavy 
smoking jacket, reciprocates with a neatly 
printed card conveying some maddening 
sentiment or other; wealthy Aunt Martha, 
whom we have remembered with a brooch 
purchased with the money that should have 
gone to the clamoring butcher, gives us an 
unframed photograph of herself that is sure 
to be lost in some spot where nobody can 
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find it the day before she comes to dine with 
us. The friend who has aroused our hopes 
by getting us to help him select a cigar 
lighter and ash receiver and match holder 
in oxidized bronze—that two-faced friend 
has sent us a pad of blotting paper and his 
best wishes, after we have done the right 
thing in the light of our expectations and 
have given him a seed-pearl scarf pin! 

But, you say, turn your mind from this 
pessimistic contemplation of the gladsome 
season. Think of the quaint old customs. 
Think of the mistletoe. Friend, the mistle- 
toe is merely the underwriter who disburses 
to a syndicate that which we wish to monop- 
olize ourself ! 

The Christmas carols? Undeceive your- 
self. Analyze the rage of the soprano, the 
ire of the alto, the hatred of the basso and 
the tremulous wrath of the tenor. No, no! 
Old times or new, it is folly and vexation of 
spirit. The wassail of the time of Chaucer 
bred as much headache and dyspepsia the 
day after as does the eggnog of to-day. 
Christmas was not meant and is not meant 
for grown folk. Christmas is, was, and al- 
ways must be the day of the children. Shall 
we grown-ups go into the nursery and—We 
do! We show the boy how to run his me- 
chanical train—and the train is wrecked. 
We show the girl how to operate her talking 
doll—and straightway the doll becomes a 
mute! We even eat the children’s candy! 
Let us reform. 

It is enough for us to sit in the hush of 
the firelight glow and see that Santa arrives 
promptly, that the tree is properly decked 
and the wee stockings rightly filled. It is 
enough—aye, a golden plenty—for us to 
make the Christmas for them what we used 
to wish it might be for us, and not en- 
deavor to model the celebration after our 
grown-up ideas. Christmas? It is not for 
us. The flaming sword of fancy bars us for- 
ever from the true Christmas-Land of the 
boy and girl. 








ISN’T IT FINE 
By Caroline McCormick 


agibe it fine a little wee 
Young babe to be— 
To watch the world of things begin 
From where your mother tucks you in, 
Or to her shoulder gently lifts; 
While on the wall the sunlight shifts, 
And gracious people bring you gifts. 
—I’m glad I’ve been! 


Isn’t it fine to be a child 

And play you’re wild— 
An Indian fighting Uncle Sam 
Like Kicking Horse, or Butting Ram— 
To celebrate the Fourth with noise, 
And each year have your birthday joys, 


And Christmas made for girls and boys. 


—I’m glad I am! 


Isn’t it fine to be grown up 
And drink a cup, 
A whole big cup, of really tea 
With lumps of sugar two or tiree, 
And any other thing that might 
Seem good and pleasing in your sight 
To do, and know that it was right. 
—I’m glad I'll be! 


“Why did you kick my dog?” 

“He’s mad” 

“He’s not” 

“Well, I’d be if anybody kicked me” 


PADRE DOMINEEC 
By T. A. Daly 


ADRE Domineec McCann 
He ees great beeg Irish man. 

He ees growla w’en he speak, 
Like he gona go for you 
Jus’ for busta you in two. 

My! he talk so rough, so queeck, 
You weel weesha you could be 
Som’where elsa w’en you see 

Padre Domineec. 


Padre Domineec McCann 
Stop at dees peanutta-stan’ 

W’en my leetla boy ees seeck ; 
Talk so rough he mak’ me cry, 
Say ees besta boy should die 

So he go to Heaven queeck! 
He ees speak so cold to me 
Nevva more I wanta see 

Padre Domineec. 


Den gran’ doctor com’. Ees queer! 
W’en I ask who sand heem here, 
He jus’ smile an’ weel no speak 
Only justa w’en he say: 
“You no gatta cent to pay, 
I gon’ feex dees boy dat’s seeck.” 
O! beeg-hearta man, an’ true! 
I am gattin’ on to you, 
Padre Domineec! 


BY BAY AND SEA 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


Bhasin little rills of poesie 
That flow from Helicon 
Sometimes escape into the sea 
And rest there all unknown. 


While others, finding surer guides, 
Fall into happier ways, 

And go to swell the rising tides 
That make the Poet’s bays. 





